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CAMPUS CAPSULES 


NASA to Supervise Noise ‘Tests 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administra: 
tion is working out a contract with TRACOR of 
Austin, Tex., to conduct actual test flights over 
Oberlin to determine just exactly what the sound 
level would be from aircraft using the proposed 
Lorain County airport. The College has been urg- 
ing such tests throughout the airport controversy. 
The test agreement resulted from a meeting in New 
York with Oscar Bakke, director of the Federal 
Aviation Administration’s eastern region. The FAA 
has, however, approved plans for the airport. Prof. 
Robert W. Tufts, “40, has appealed a June 9 de- 
cision against his taxpayer's suit which charged the 
airport authority was created illegally. 


U Thant Cancels Speech 

U Thant, secretary general of the United Nations, 
was forced to cancel his scheduled appearance as 
speaker at Oberlin’s 134th Commencement because 
of the Arab-Israeli war. Ralph Bunche, Oberlin 
trustee and undersecretary-general of the U.N., noti 
fied President Carr by phone and Mr. Thant sent 
a telegram saying that he had been looking forward 
to his visit to Oberlin and was personally disap- 
pointed. “I deeply regret the inconvenience caused 
but I hope you will understand my difficulty under 
the present circumstances,” he said. Mr. Bunche was 
unable to attend the Board of Trustees meeting on 
Commencement weekend. Roy Wilkins, executive 
director of the NAACP, delivered Commencement 
remarks which will be reported in the August issue. 


‘Music from Oberlin” 


At least 40 radio stations will be carrying the week- 
ly “Music from Oberlin” programs by next fall. 
Station KLEF in Houston will join the “network” 
at 9 p.m. Sundays starting Aug. 6. Station WSND 
at the University of Notre Dame will begin the 
broadcasts in September. Station WAMU-FM at 
the American University in Washington, D. C., 
broadcasts the series at 9 p.m. Tuesdays at 88.5 
megacycles. Station WRVR-FM in New York car- 
ries the programs at 1 p.m. Sundays. Station WFCR 
in Amherst, Mass., and CKWN in Kentville, Nova 
Scotia, carry them at unlisted hours and listeners 
should call the stations for information. The hour- 
long programs are drawn from regular concerts 
given on campus by performing groups and soloists 
at the Conservatory of Music. Faculty and student 
ensembles are represented. 


Bibo Takes Youngstown Position 
Franz Bibo, conductor of the Oberlin Orchestra 


from 1961 to 1966, has been named conductor of 
the Youngstown (Ohio) Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Cleveland Fund Grows 

The Cleveland Oberlin Women's Club has added 
$5,800 to its scholarship fund, 41 percent coming 
from the concert at Severance Hall in March. 


Alumni Office in Bosworth Now 

Offices of the Alumni Association, the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine and the Shansi Association have 
moved from Wilder Hall to new quarters on the 
ground floor of Bosworth Hall, formerly occupied 
by the Graduate School of Theology. The Develop- 
ment Office and Alumni Records now occupy the 
second floor of Bosworth. The office of Public 
Relations has moved from the Administration Build- 
ing to Peters Hall, occupying space vacated by the 
Development Office. 


Convention Chairman Named 

U.S. Rep. Gerald Ford (R-Mich.) will be perma: 
nent chairman of the GOP Mock Convention at 
Oberlin May 3-4, 1968. Milton Friedman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago economist, and Angus Campbell, 
voter analyst at the University of Michigan, have 
agreed to speak at symposia in advance of the con- 
vention. 


Art Museum Catalog, Published 

European and American Paintings and Sculpture in 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College, 
the first complete catalog of these works in the 
permanent collection of the museum, has just been 
published by the College. The catalog is the work 
of Wolfgang Stechow, emeritus professor of art. It 
contains 368 entries arranged alphabetically by 
painter and then by sculptor; and 278 illustrations 
in roughly chronological order, with separate groups 
for American paintings, European paintings, and 
sculpture. The 359-page hard-cover book was de- 
signed and printed by Clarke & Way, Inc., New 
York, in an edition of 5,000. Priced at $6, or $5 
to members of the Oberlin Friends of Art, it is now 
on sale at the art museum. The publication was 
made possible by a matching grant from the Ford 
Foundation, one of a series of grants made to mu- 
seums for catalogs of their collections. 


Presti’s to Expand 


Presti’s, known to townspeople and undergraduates 
since the late 1930's, is about to start its second 
major expansion in 12 years. A new addition will 


increase seating capacity from 100 to 280 persons 
with parking for 100 cars. 


Archery Shed Destroyed 
Fire set by an arsonist destroyed the archery shed 
at the athletic field in April. Bales of straw used 


as a backstop for the targets were broken open and 
ignited, setting the shed afire. 
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Supporters of America’s Vietnam Effort 
(SAVE) set up picket line at Memorial 
Arch and distributed literature. 


Gao PLANNING BY TWO groups of students resulted 

in peaceful demonstrations both for and against the 
war in Vietnam May 18 when representatives of the U. S. 
Navy officer programs office visited the campus. 

Two weeks before the announced date of the Navy ap- 
pointment, students called an open meeting for all who 
wanted to protest the war and the College’s policy of per- 
mitting recruiters to visit the campus. A steering committee 
of 16 students was elected to coordinate a demonstration 
on May 18. 


All participants agreed that the demonstration would be. 


non-coercive. The committee used the columns of the 
Oberlin Review to urge that there be no attempt to prevent 
anyone wishing to do so from entering the Office of Place- 
ment and Graduate Counseling in Peters Hall to talk to 
recruiters. The committee agreed that the purpose of the 
demonstration was “to express opposition to the war and 
the GCollege’s cooperation with this war, and to confront 
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Opponents of Vietnam War set up picket |PBQBAl eae geee? fence, 
line outside Peters Hall and had “sit-in” | | 
and information table in the lobby. 43 i A bed f 
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WAR DISPUTED CALMLY 


Peaceful Protest Greets 
Navy Recruiters, One 
Group Supports U.S. Policy 


each individual with his responsibility to face the moral 
issues raised by this war.” 

Plans were made to hold a vigil starting early in the 
morning, to set up a picket line outside Peters Hall, to 
provide tables with information on conscientious objection 
and non-cooperation, and to hold a “sit-in” in Peters lobby. 
Since the committee felt that the sit-in was apt to be mis’ 
interpreted, it agreed that quiet was to be maintained 
sO as not to disrupt classes or administrative offices. Aisles 
were to be left for access to classrooms and offices. The 
entrance to the Placement Office was not to be. blocked. 
There was to be no necessity for physical contact. 

Plans for the demonstration were well publicized. Leaf- 
lets called on all members of the Oberlin community: ““to 
speak out against the war in Vietnam” by joining either 
the vigil, the picket or the sit-in. The Review noted in an 
editorial that the “symbolic barrier of the sit-in would 
represent, in a highly visible manner, our abhorrence of 
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the war in Vietnam. Those contemplating a military career 
must recognize that many citizens feel that the war they 
will be fighting is cruel and immoral, and must be brought 
to a conclusion now through negotiations, not military 
conquest. 

An estimated 150 to 200 students joined the anti-war 
demonstration which opened with a vigil at 7:30 a.m. in 
front of Peters. The group moved inside the lobby at 
8:30 a.m. to commence the sit-in. 

By the time the Navy personnel arrived at 9:30 a.m., a 
second group of students were demonstrating in support of 
the war. This group, totalling an estimated 70 to 200 stu- 
dents, apparently had planned its demonstration without 
publicizing its plan. Representing a newly-formed organi- 
zation called “Support America’s Vietnam Effort 
(S.A.V.E.),” these students started a counter picket at the 
Memorial Arch. They set up tables to distribute literature 
in Peters lobby as well as in front of the arch, Peters, the 
King Building and at the corner of College and Main. 

Mike McGlauflin, °67, said SAVE was organized to give 
the campus a “more pragmatic view of issues as opposed 
to the simplistic statements of the past.” SAVE literature 
said the organization believes that the U.S. effort in Viet- 
nam can “best be supported by an organization designed 
to inform the American people of the ideological and 
theoretical reasons for the war and to make intelligent 
criticism of Administration policies.” 

The statement said SAVE was in basic support of the 
present U.S. effort in Vietnam and advocated neither with- 
drawal nor escalation of the bombing in the North. “We 
are implacably opposed to the extension of Communism by 
aggression in Southeast Asia,” the statement continued. It 
rged redirection of emphasis from “the military element 
of the antiguerrilla war to the political and economic ele- 
ments.” It called upon the federal Administration “to de- 
fend its policies in more explicit and straightforward terms 
in order to reduce the ‘credibility gap.”” 

At noon, the SAVE group organized a parade into Fin- 
ney Chapel where participants, carrying flags, sat in the 
aisles during Assembly. 


G 


The activities of the two groups, the presence of camera- 
men from Cleveland TV stations, and displays of American 
flags in front of downtown stores at the request of the 
American Legion gave the campus a holiday atmosphere 
There was, however, no horseplay to characterize the dem- 
Also absent was the bit- 
terness which occurred in February when anti-war demon- 
strators tried to prevent interviews by Air Force repre- 
sentatives, 


onstrations as “spring hi-jinks.” 


There was one bit of humor, however. A notice pasted 
on one of the doors of Wilder Hall said: “Our military 
is thinking about the systematic extermination of the coun- 
try and people of Vietnam. What are you thinking about?” 

Underneath the notice, someone had written: “Denison.” 

Organizers of the sit-in and anti-war picket were satis: 
fied with their effort. Joe Gross, 67, son of Milton S. 
Gross, “40, told the Review it was the largest sit-in in the 
College’s history. Sophomore Matt Rinaldi of Valley 
Stream, N.Y., and Junior Steven Woodbury of Boston 
were co-chairmen of the anti-war steering committee. 
Wocdbury is a son of Charles, °40, and Betty Coppedge, 
44. Woodbury. 

McGlauflin said that the turnout for SAVE’s march to 
Finney Chapel emphasized that there is an element of the 
student body which is not decisively against the war. He 
said he hoped the demonstrations would lead to further 
debate on campus. At most, the demonstrations involved 
400 students at various times, leaving at least 2,100 who 
took no part in either demonstration. 

The Navy personnel, Lt. Philip McCaffery and Chief 
Petty Officer Paul J. Tanner from the Cleveland office of 
Navy Officer Programs, interviewed 40 students and three 
faculty members. McCaffery said none of the students 
interviewed were trying to take up the Navy men’s time 
(a tactic used against the Air Force last February). He 
told the Cleveland Plain Dealer that the visit was “very, 
very good.” He said the demonstrators were “most pleas- 
ant” and “quite a few people seemed interested and planned 
to send in preliminary applications for officer candidate 


school.” > > 


Quaker group displayed literature explaining the conscientious objec- 


fors’ viewpoint at this table. 
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‘ 


‘sit-in’’ without incident en route 


Navy recruiters passed through the 
to Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling. 
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Aaron Copland rehearses with the Oberlin Orchestra. 


America Grac ually Learns Importance 
of Artists, Copland Notes 


Convocation speaker defends ‘“‘little black marks’’ 


which symbolize deepest feelings 


known to mankind 


Photographs by A. E. Princehorn 


Mr. Copland delivering the address at the Con- 
servatory’s 100th Anniversary Convocation. 
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MM THOUGH AMERICA BARELY under- 
stands the role of art and the artists. 
much progress has been made in the 
past 5O years and there is hope that 
that 
the artist is a force and that America 
must have its own artists who will be 


eventually everyone will realize 


able to express the finest things about 
our country. 

This was the message delivered by 
Aaron Copland, honored 
guest on the Oberlin campus in May 
for events climaxing the 


composer 


centennial 
celebration of the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. He spoke at a convocation in Fin- 
ney Chapel on May 13 and was con- 
ductor that night as the Oberlin Or- 
chestra and College Choir presented a 
centennial concert of Copland works. 


The 66-year-old composer spent four 


days on campus, attending a recital of 
original student compositions and a stu’ 
dent piano recital of three of his com- 
positions. He also spoke at a forum 
and conducted numerous orchestra and 
choir Mr. Copland’s ‘visit 
was sponsored by the Beatty B. and 
Amy F. Williams lectureship which 
was established in 1953 to bring to 
Oberlin men of notable achievement in 
their fields. 


rehearsals. 


“Too many times when art is spoken 
of, someone will tell you who owns the 
most expensive painting and what or- 
chestra has the largest budget,” Mr. 
Copland said, adding that this is im- 
portant but it is not art. “That has to 
do with the fringe side of art.” he 
commented. 

Assuring his audience that he didn’t 
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mean to be pessimistic, he called atten 
tion to 
belongs solely to the elite. “Music now 
belongs to anybody who can afford a 
radio and knows how to turn a knob,” 
he stated. “Of course, he might by 
mistake hear the Ninth 
Symphony, but think of the influence 
of all these new media on our musical 
life: recordings, sound films, TV, this 
new gadget called the electronic gen. 
erator, and the tape recorder. 


the fact that music no longer 


Beethoven 


“These things have had a profound 
influence on making it possible for 
many millions to understand, to hear 
and to feel music in a way never before 
known.” 

He said this constitutes a challenge 
to artists because these new millions of 
people can’t be ignored. “We have to 
think about them when we produce our 
art,’ he warned. He thinks the field 
of education has begun to accomplish 
real wonders in music and the other 
arts. He noted that advanced 
musical writing and thinking is taking 
place within university walls as well as 
is much of the performing. 


most 


“Without the arts in our great coun- 
try, wed be much the poorer,” Mr. 
Copland asserted as he showed his op- 
timism because of recent federal and 
state interest in the arts. 

“It’s not easy,” he remarked, “to 
be a practicing artist in an industrial 
and commercial environment like the 
United States. It’s easy here in Ober- 


Harold C. Schonberg, (center) senior music critic of the New York Times, with President Carr and 
Aaron Copland prior to Schonberg’s assembly talk at Finney Chapel May 11. 


course, because everybody 
knows about what goes into the arts. 
But out in the big world, down around 
lower New York and the Wall Street 
area, they know about such things, of 
course, but do they really care? 

“Are they really aware of why a 
grown man, with a family perhaps, 
would spend his life putting little black 
marks on ruled paper?” 

What must be understood, he con- 
tinued, is that “those little black marks 
symbolize some of the deepest feelings 
known to mankind, that the artist is 
seeking to give substance and meaning 


Linen or 


to a life that often seems unimportant. 

“Contemporary music in particular 
gives the essence of our age a perma’ 
nent form so that those who come after 
us will know what we were like. With- 
out art we would be truly poor — poor 
in spirit.” 

In America the artist also affirms 
the importance of the individual in a 
society that is becoming more and more 
conformist, Mr. Copland said. The 
artist, he contended, lives in a continu- 
ous state of self-discovery, and the act 
of artistic creation is “in essence an op- 
timistic gesture.” > > 


MB THE HOUSE OF STEINWAY paid 
tribute to the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music at Car- 
negie Hall April 19 with the 
presentation of a marble plaque 
commemorating the music school’s 
100th anniversary. 

The presentation was made by 
Henry Z. Steinway, president of 
Steinway © Sons, in the Green 
Room of Carnegie Hall immediate- 
ly following the concert by the 
Oberlin Orchestra. Accepting the 
white Carrara marble plaque were 
John W. Kneller, provost of the 
College, and Robert P. Fountain, 
dean of the Conservatory. 

The gold-inscribed plaque, which 
measures 16 by 22 inches, will be 
placed at the interior entrance to 


sibbins Hall 


Present at the presentation of the marble plaque were (from the left) John W. Kneller, provost 
of the College; Robert P. Fountain, dean of the Conservatory; Henry Z. Steinway, president 
of Steinway & Sons; Robert Baustian, conductor of the Oberlin Orchestra; George Harrar, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation and a trustee of the College; and Howard Cushing, 


vice president and director of sales for Steinway & Sons 


Tappan Square 
Noteboo 


Drug Policy Approved 


The General Faculty has approved 
the following statement concerning stu’ 
dent use and provision of drugs: 

“Whereas the possession, consump 
tion, provision, and sale of marijuana, 
narcotics, and drugs are against federal 
and state laws, and the effects of such 
materials are not clearly known: 

1. Oberlin College cannot condone 
the possession, consumption, provision, 
and sale of marijuana, narcotics, and 
drugs. 

2. Misconduct resulting from mari- 
juana, narcotics, and drugs is a most 
serious offense. 

3. The above activities may be sub- 
ject to a severe penalty, including sus- 
pension. 

4. None of these statements should 
imply that Oberlin College can or will 
protect students from prosecution by 
federal or state authorities.” 

The statement will serve as working 
policy on the use and provision of 
drugs. More definitive legislation may 
result from continuing discussions be- 
tween the Student Senate and the Stu- 
dent Life Committee of the faculty. A 
November deadline has been set for 
presentation of any revised statements. 


New Associate Dean 


Anna Ruth Brummett, associate pro- 
fessor of biology, has been appointed 
associate dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences for 1967-68. Her major 
responsibility will be in the area of 
academic counseling, beginning Sept. 1. 

Miss Brummett will succeed Edward 
J. Kormondy, associate professor of bi- 
ology, who served as acting associate 
dean during 1966-67. He will return 
to full-time teaching. 

Miss Brummett joined the Oberlin 
faculty in 1961 after teaching at Bryn 
Mawr and Carleton colleges. A spec- 
ialist in developmental biology, she has 
had her research results published in 
the Journal of Experimental Zoology 
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Miss Brummett 


and has written book reviews for Choice 
magazine. This summer she is working 
at the Duke University Marine Labor- 
atory, where she spent the summers of 
1959 and 1960 under National Science 
Foundation post-doctoral research 
awards, and the summer of 1964. 

Miss Brummett will be relieved of 
her teaching duties for the academic 
year, 1967-68. She has postponed a 
sabbatical leave, scheduled for 1967- 
68, to the following year. A native of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, she received 
the A.B. and A.M. degrees from the 
University of Arkansas, and the Ph.D. 
from Bryn Mawr. She is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the Society of the 
Sigma Xi in biology, Kappa Delta Pi 
in education, and Pi Mu Epsilon in 
mathematics 


VanEyck Goes to Carleton 


Daniel K. VanEyck, dean of men 
since 1965, has been appointed dean 
of men and dean of students at Carle- 
ton College, his alma mater, effective 
next fall. 

VanEyck came to Oberlin from the 
University of Michigan where he had 


been resident advisor and for four 
years was director of a quadrangle of 
men’s residence halls. 

A 1964 graduate of Carleton, where 
he served as president of the student 
body, senior proctor and was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, VWanEyck earned 
the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Michigan Center for the Study of 
Higher Education. He served with the 
U.S. Army Counter Intelligence Corps 
in Germany from 1954 to 1957. 

He replaces Dr. Merrill E. Jarchow 
who has been Dean of Men at Carle- 
ton since 1946. 


$61,772 from OFIC 


Oberlin College has received 
$61,771.65 as its share of business con- 
tributions through the Ohio Founda- 
tion of Independent Colleges for the 
fiscal year which ended May 31. 

Gifts throuch OFIC in its 16th 
year set another new record totaling 
$1,577,711 from 1,982 contributions. 

The Ohio Foundation, most success- 
ful of 39 such state and regional 
groups in the U.S., includes 34 ac- 
credited colleses. Each corporate gift 
is divided among members 60 percent 
equally, 40 percent according to en- 
rollment, unless a donor specifies other- 
wise. 

Gifts distributed among member col- 
leges s'nce OFIC started in 1951 now 
total $14.686.230. The Oberlin share 
has been $722.112 since affiliation. 

Most corporate contributions go to 
improvement in faculty salaries. 


$7,500 from International Nickel 


Oberlin College has been awarded 
an unrestricted grant of $7,500 by the 
International Nickel Co., Inc., supple- 
menting similar gifts made to the Col- 
lege by the company in past years. The 
grant 1s one of a series made by Inter- 
national Nickel to leading liberal arts 
institutions. 


President on Committee 


President Carr has been named to a 
15-member Advisory Committee on 
Higher Education that will explore the 
relationship between American col: 
leges, universities and the federal gov 
ernment, 1t was announced recently by 
John W. Gardner, secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

“The growing partnership between 
the federal government and the uni- 
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versities must be a relationship in 
which neither side exploits the other,” 
Secretary Gardner said. 

In the current fiscal year, the fed- 
eral investment in higher education is 
estimated at $4.6 billion. Five years 
ago the figure was $1.6 billion. Secre- 
tary Gardner announced that the Com- 
mittee will report to him in July of 
1968. 


3 Win Fulbrights 


Three new alumni have been award- 
ed Fulbright Fellowships for study 
abroad in 1967-68 in the fields of per- 
formance, government and language. 

The recipients are Stephen F. Ackert, 
bachelor of music, and John S. Gitlitz 
and Gwen E. Spiegelberg, bachelor of 
arts graduates in June. 

Ackert will study organ with Hel- 
mut Walcha of Staaliche Hochschule 
fur Musik in Frankfurt-am-Main, Ger- 
many; Gitlitz will study government 


at the University of San Agustin, Are- 
quipa, Peru; and Miss Spiegelberg, 
German literature at the University of 
Bonn, Germany. 


Honored at Ripon 


President Carr received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from Ripon Col- 
lege during ceremonies inaugurating 
Dr. Bernard S. Adams as ninth presi- 
dent of Ripon, May 6. Dr. Adams 
served as dean of students at Oberlin 
from 1964 until he became president of 
Ripon last October. 


Eyes Medical Career 


Wendelin J. Bell, °68, is one of 36 
students chosen from 26 colleges and 
universities in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to participate in the Medical Careers 
Program of the Smith Kline & French 
Foundation this summer. 

The Foundation is the scientific and 
educational trust of Smith Kline & 


News trom Other Campuses 


: Robert M. Vogel, dean of Trinity College, has been named to succeed Dorothy 
M. Bell, Oberlin °25, on her retirement as president of Bradford Junior College 


July 1. 


* 


BS 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology is merging with Pittsburgh’s Mellon Insti- 


tute to form Carnegie University. 


es F F 


President J. Roscow Miller of Northwestern University has cancelled a rec- 
ommendation to permit male students to visit coeds in their dormitories next 
semester and vice versa. The visiting privileges were in effect from March 2 
to May 9 on a trial basis. Continuation was recommended by the Council on 
Undergraduate Life, composed of faculty, administrative and student represen- 
tatives. President Miller asked the council and the dean of students to give the 
proposal further consideration. He said cancellation was prompted by “concern 
expressed by students — and their parents — who complained of the invasion 
of privacy, disruption of study and personal inconveniences which result under 
the visitation program.” 

So ee 

Case Institute of Technology will experiment next fall in letting freshmen 
receive no grades other than “pass” or “fail.” Upperclassmen in the newly- 
merged Case Western Reserve University will be allowed to take one “pass-fail 
course each semester. Dr. Robert W. Morse, formerly president of Case, is 
president of the federated institution. Dr. John S. Millis, president of Western 
Reserve, is chancellor. 

* ok x 

Lawrence University’s alumni fund fell short of its goal for the first year 
following successful completion of its Ford Challenge. 

ra, ae 

Antioch College has raised tuition, health fees, room, board and insurance a 
total of $272 for the next school year. Tuition will be $1,800. 

x * * 

A $25,000 gift from the Louis B. Beaumont foundation of Cleveland has 

assured success of Hiram College’s $2 million capital improvement campaign. 
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French Laboratories, Philadelphia-based 
prescription drug firm. Its summer pro 
gram is designed to help eligible stu- 
dents decide on medical careers. 

Miss Bell will work at Western Re- 
serve University School of Medicine in 
Cleveland. She is a biology major at 
Oberlin and was named to the Dean’s 
List as a freshman and sophomore. She 
is a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Paul H 
Bell of Ridgewood, N. J. 


Crossroads Africa Leader 


Robert C. Williams, executive secre- 
tary of the YMCA and director of re- 
ligious activities, is in Sierra Leone, 
West Africa, this summer as a group 
leader in the Crossroads Africa, Inc., 
program. 

He is in charge of 12-15 American 
and Canadian college students who 
joined their Sierra Leonean counter- 
parts late in June for an eight-week 
action program. Their project will be 
to install a water system for a village. 
The Americans had a week of orienta- 
tion at Rutgers University before 
leaving. 

Crossroads Africa, Inc., founded and 
directed by James H. Robinson, is in 
its 10th summer. It sponsors many 
types of projects, including rural and 
urban community development, con- 
struction projects, and medical-health 
programs. 


Ohio 


chairman of the 
College Young Republican Clubs, 
was a member of a panel at the ‘“Opportuni- 


TIMOTHY DIX, ‘67, 
League of 


ties Unlimited’ conference sponsored by the 
Republican party which was held in Columbus 
in April. Tim is a past president of the Ober- 
lin Young Republicans. Among the conference 
speakers was Congressman Charles A. Mosher, 


‘28. 
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“Rolling” Admissions Program 


Goes in Effect Next Fall 


WB Some oF THE bewilderment normal: 
ly experienced by prospective Oberlin 
freshmen will be avoided next fall 
when Oberlin’s admissions office in- 
augurates a new “rolling admissions” 
policy. 

Under the new procedure, a large 
percentage of applicants will be in- 
formed during the fall and winter 
whether they are accepted or not. In 
previous years most applicants have 
had to wait until the end of March 
to obtain this information. Those who 
have listed Oberlin as “first choice” 
will have two weeks to accept, others 
will be permitted to wait until May 1 
to make their decision. 

Admissions Director Robert L. Jack- 
son noted that the “rolling” policy 
would not apply to all applicants. 
“It’s impossible,” he said, “to make an 
early decision on every applicant, but 
the new procedure will go a long way 
toward ending some of the guesswork.” 

The admissions office is currently 
briefing its 200 alumni admissions rep- 
resentatives on mechanics of the pro- 
gram. At a meeting held in Oberlin 
May 19-20, representatives from key 
geographical areas were told that the 
College is depending on them and the 
other volunteer admissions assistants to 
interest able high school students in the 


Epstein Plasters Received 


A gift of three plasters from the 
estates of the late British sculptor, Sir 
Jacob Epstein, are on permanent ex- 
hibition in the Allen Art Museum. 

The gift includes the plaster for the 

head and shoulders of the 13-foot high 
lead group of the Madonna and Child, 
commissioned by the Convent of the 
Holy Child Jesus in Cavendish Square, 
London, and completed in 1952. 
_ The second plaster is a portrait bust 
of Lucian Freud of 1947, son-in-law of 
the sculptor and a grandson of the 
psychoanalyst. The third is a small 
head of Tabitha of 1957. 

The: gift, which was obtained 
through Dr. and Mrs. Alan J. Mishler, 
56, is one of a series of gifts made in 
recent months to American institutions 
by the sculptor’s widow, Lady Kath- 
leen Epstein. Mrs. Mishler is a grand- 
niece of the artist. 
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possibility of attending Oberlin. 

“The drop-off in the backlog of ap- 
plications for the classes of 1970 and 
1971 indicates that Oberlin and other 
privately-endowed institutions need to 
do more missionary work,” Jackson 
said. Only 2,631 applied for the 690 
vacancies in the class of 1970 compared 
to the all-time high of 3,165 who ap- 
plied to the class of 1969. 

Jackson said this sudden dip bore 
out previous census predictions but 
he believes the “rolling” policy will 
encourage high school guidance coun- 
selors to recommend Oberlin despite its 
reputation tor being highly selective. 


S Alumni Win 


MB GRADUATE STUDY FELLOWSHIPS to- 
taling $10,500 have been awarded to 
eight alumni of the College. 

Recipients are Suzanne H. Durling, 
54, $2,000; Mrs. Thomas J. Kline 
(Katherine Gordon, °64), $500; Judith 
K. McBride, °67, $700; Peter B. Way, 
63, $400; Mrs. Eugene J. Kaza, (Nan- 
cy Snow, °46), $600; Mrs. Theodore 
L. Rehl (Frances Clarke, 52), $1,500; 
Theodore L. Rehl, °52, $2,400, and 
Charles W. Timbrell Jr., °64, $2,400. 

Miss Durling, Mrs. Kaza and Mrs. 
Rehl received Adelia A. Field Johnston 
Fellowships, which are specifically for 
women graduates. Timbrell, Rehl, and 
Mrs. Kline received Henry J. Haskell 
Fellowships, which are for study and 
travel, preferably outside the United 
States. Miss McBride received the Carl 
Dipman Scholarship for alumni inter- 
ested in journalism. Way received 
an award from the M. Woods Lauer 
Memorial Fund. 

Miss Durling will work toward a 
master of science degree in clinical 
psychology at Richmond Professional 
Institute, Virginia. She is a personnel 
counselor at a Richmond employment 
agency. 

Mrs. Kaza will use her award to 
complete the fourth year of a night 
school program at Northwestern School 
of Law, Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Ore. She is a private teacher of 
piano. 


Miss McBride will study at New 


Win 1915 Debate Prizes 


Freshmen Mark Arnold and Richard 
Baker each won $50 and the decision 
in the Class of 1915 Prize Debate on 
May 15. 

They took the affirmative side of the 
topic: Resolved, that the United States 
should substantially reduce its foreign 
policy commitments. Opponents were 
sophomores Roger Conner and Wil- 
liam Balin who each won $25. 

Judges were faculty members Thomas 
F. Dernburg, Daniel J. Goulding, and 
Daniel M. Rohrer. 

The participants were chosen by 
Forensic Union members on the basis 
of their contributions to the organiza- 
tion during the year. The Prize Debate 
has been held annually since 1940 
when it was established by an anony- 
mous member of the Class of 1915. 


Iellowships 


York University in the field of Ameri- 
can civilization. She is working this 
summer at the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rehl will study in their 
respective fields, piano and cello, and 
will visit cultural centers in Western 
Europe. Rehl will be on sabbatical 
leave from Lawrence University, where 
Mrs. Rehl also teaches. 

Timbrell has just completed a master 
of music degree in piano at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Music. 
He will study with the Chopin special- 
ist Guido Agosti at the Conservatory 
of Santa Cecilia, Rome. 

Way has been studying classics at 
Columbia University under a Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship. He has re- 
ceived a President’s Fellowship from 
Columbia and will continue his studies 
there. 


Class Officers Chosen 


Daniel L. Carlson of Fair Lawn, 
N.J., has been elected president of 
the class of 1968. Barry Mallis of 
Cedarhurst, N.Y., is vice president 
and Scott Richards of Wilbraham, 
Mass., son of Richard and Elizabeth 
Seitters Richards, both °38, is secretary’ 
treasurer, 

Mark Jaffee of Youngstown, Ohio, 
is the new alumni president of the 
Class of 1967. Vice president is Robert 
Murphey of Trumansburg, N. Y. Jen- 
nifer Horn of Hubbard, Ohio, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Memorial to a Daughter 


By WeEs LAWRENCE, °27 
Book Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


MZ Emerson PRice, retired book editor of the Cleveland Press, has 
written a touching little book as a memorial to his daughter, Lynne, who 
was killed in an automobile accident four days before her 21st birthday, 
and to her friend from childhood, Jennifer Bridgwater, who died with 
her. 

Lynne, an Oberlin student in the class of 1966, had come home from 
Oberlin to look after her father during a period of recoveries from 
surgeries. 

“Lynne,” her father writes, “had become a beautiful young woman 
and one of talent and sensibility. She had an instinctive sense of form; 
she painted in oils, did water colors, pen and ink sketches and linoleum 
blocks, and she was an accomplished musician. She was interested in 
the theater, too, but I think her final forte would have been writing.” 


Shortly before her death Lynne told her father that she and Jennifer 
were planning to collaborate in writing a children’s story, which was to 
be titled The Cranberry Bear. Price had no way of knowing, he says, 
what the story was to be; so he has written his own version of a chil- 


dren’s story under that title (Carlton, $2.50). 


It is really more than a children’s story, however; it is about Lynne, 
whose spirit continues to pervade the wooded country home she deeply 
loved. It is an expression, if 1 am not mistaken, of Price’s discovery that 
death cannot triumph over beauty and truth and love. 


|e I I I I 


Faculty Notes 


Chester L. Shaver, professor of Eng- 
lish, is editor of the revised edition of 
“The Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wadsworth, 1787-1805,” which Ox- 
ford University’s Clarendon Press pub- 
lished in May. The book gives a pic- 
ture of Wordsworth’s youth and early 
career, and covers the most significant 
period of his poetry. During the 10 
years that Mr. Shaver worked on the 
revision, he did research in many places 
in England and also in France and 
Western Germany. His edition revises 
the work of the late Ernest de Selin- 
court, published in 193%. 


Robert H. Drummond, assistant pro- 
fessor of music theory, is director of 
Horizon Day Camp in Elyria this sum- 
mer. This is a nine-week program con- 
ducted by the Lorain County Council 
for Retarded, Inc., for retarded chil- 


dren and slow learners, age five and up. 


Wolfgang Stechow, emeritus profes 
sor of fine arts, gave illustrated public 
lectures on the Flemish painter Peter 
Breugel the Elder at Williams College 
Museum of Art April 27 and May 4. 
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Robert E. Neil, associate professor of 
history, was one of the speakers at a 
Conference on Population held at 
Bates College from June 30 to July 
2 in conjunction with their alumni re- 
union. He discussed “The Mushroom 
Crowd.” His senior assembly talk by 
the same name was given in May 1965 
and reprinted in the November 1965 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


Ellen H. E. Johnson, °33, professor 
of art, gave the commencement ad- 
dress on June 8 at Warren (Pa.) High 
School, of which she is a graduate. 


Thomas A. Flinn, J.D. Lewis, W. 
C. McWilliams, Donald R. Reich, and 
Kenneth Sherrill of the government 
department faculty participated in the 
annual meeting of the Midwest Politi- 
cal Science Association at Purdue Uni- 
versity in April. Mr. Flinn presented 
a paper on “Recruitment of Legisla- 
tors;’ Mr. McWilliams, a paper on 
“Civil Disobedience and 20th Century 
Constitutionalism;’ Mr. Reich, “Im- 
pact of Judicial Decision Making: The 
School Prayer Cases;” and Mr. Sher- 
rill, “Popular Perceptions of Social 
Control.” Mr. Lewis was elected presi- 


dent of the Association for 1967-68. 


George E. Simpson, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, has been 
awarded the Alumni Award of Merit 
by Coe College, his alma mater, in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of education. 


Renaissance Conference 


The College was host April 29-30 
to the 1967 North Central Conference 
of the Renaissance Society of America. 
Warren Taylor, professor of English, 
was conference chairman and a 14- 
member committee of Oberlin faculty 
members assisted with arrangements. 

Scholars who read papers at the 
meetings included Betty Lind, assistant 
professor of physical education, and 
Richard M. Murphy, professor of his- 
tory of liturgical music. 

A concert of Renaissance music and 
dance was held in Warner Concert 
Hall and four performances of Ben 
Jonson’s The Alchemist were presented 
at Hall Auditorium. Allen Art Mu- 
seum had a specially-arranged exhibit 
of prints by Albrecht Durer and Car- 
negie Library exhibited “Renaissance 
Images of the City.” 

Hugh B. Johnson, °52, conducted at 
the concert and Miss Lind recon- 
structed the choreography. Performers 
were members of the Conservatory 
faculty and students of the Conserva- 
tory and the College of Arts and 
Sciences. The Alchemist was produced 
by Asst. Profs. David P. Young and 
Robert B. Pierce and directed by Ger- 
ald J. Mast, all of the English depart- 
ment faculty. The cast included Lee S. 
Schlosberg, *66; Carl P. Orland, °70, 
and Mrs. Thalia G. Peterson, lecturer 
in art. 


Alumna Completes Course 


The College has awarded certificates 
of completion to 19 area high school 
teachers enrolled in its first In-Service 
Institute in Biology. 

One recipient of a certificate from 
Edward J. Kormondy, institute direc- 
tor, was Miss Ruth Bell, °31, 
in Norwalk High School. 


teacher 


City Approves Income Tax 


A one-percent city income tax on 
Oberlin residents and persons employed 
in Oberlin went into effect July 1 after 
approval by City Council as emergency 


legislation April 17. 


La 


MM THE ANNUAL FACULTY show of 
works by members of the art depart- 
ment was held in the north galleries 
and sculpture court of Allen Art Mu- 
seum in April. 

Works by Paul Arnold, 41, Royce 
Dendler and Christopher Muhlert were 
on view. Both Mr. Dendler and Mr. 
Muhlert were new to the studio faculty 
this year and showed their works at 
the museum for the first time. 

Mr. Arnold showed 25 color wood- 
block prints, executed for the most part 
during a research status appointment 
in 1965-66, when he held a non-west- 
ern studies grant from the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association. 

Mr. Dendler, a graduate of the Yale 
Art School, exhibited 10 works in plas- 
tic and light. 

Mr. Muhlert, who holds a degree 


from Western Reserve University, ex- 


hibited two paintings and six drawings. 


Paul B. Arnold, 741 


While Professor Arnold enjoys the challenge of subject 
matter in his work, he said the content in most of his 
pictures in the exhibition had no deep significance. Some- 
times he is intrigued with chance occurances which com- 
mand his attention and suggest pictorial possibilities. At 
other times, completely non-referential drawings, of which 
he does large numbers, evolve almost unbidden into the 
images that can be seen in the prints. His prime concern 
1s that every composition becomes a coherently organized 
whole, in which shapes and colors, all playing their roles 
as effectively as possible, contribute to a hoped-for lively, 
yet disciplined, unity. Relationships are not subject to 
theory or to preconceived notions of harmony or organi- 
zational dynamics. Decisions are made largely on the basis 


o} intuition. 


Christopher L.. Muhlert 


Mr. Muhlert believes the visual art- 
Photographs by A. E. Princehorn ists’ job is to make, to form, to mold, 
S| to build — anything. He notes a basic 
compulsion to bring something into ex- 
istence. The kind of things he makes 
fit into a tradition which may not be 
obvious to the viewer at present, but 
will be obvious to the viewer 50 years 
from now. “It is the tradition,’ he 
says, “that is complex. That is art his- 
tory. The necessity to make something 
is art — and that is what’s basic.” 


Mr. Muhlert and wife, Jan, and “Cage.” 


Mr. Muhlert and “Vector. 


~ 
~ 


Royce A. Dendler 

The artist's intention in “Gray” was 
to make an interiorly-illuminated sculp- 
ture which would act environmentally 
and would embody his art experience 
and knowledge. It was executed in 
gray and textured plexiglass to hang 
nine inches out from a wall and con- 
tain nine fluorescent lamps. 
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Stop-gap conversion of office space to infirmary use has had less than adeauate results. 
Lawrence McGuin, ‘69, Clinton Thatch, ‘69, and Scott Schillin, ‘68. 


College 


Health Service 
Now Needs 
More Room 

to Do Its Best 


By MAXINE WILLIAMS 


Photos by A. E. Princehorn 
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MB Ever since 1925 Allen Memorial 
Hospital and the College Health Serv- 
ice have guarded the health of Ober- 
lin students by offering practically 
the same medical facilities that can be 
obtained in most of America’s finest 
hospitals. Lately, however, the quality 
of this unique program is severely 
threatened by a problem which faces 
many modern hospitals: shortage of 
beds. 

New and larger facilities are needed 
to enable both the student health serv- 
ice and Allen Hospital to maintain 
their present high standards. 

Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Hospital 
board of trustees is studying a pro- 
posal for a $1.5 million capital de- 
velopment program to meet present 
and future demands from the hos- 
pital’s growing service area. Included 
in the plan is the construction of a 
new College student infirmary to be 
located in the hospital-medical com- 
plex. The formula under study to pay 
for the major hospital expansion is a 
public subscription drive for $500,000 
in the Oberlin community plus $500,- 
000 from the federal government and 
$500,000 from the College. 

At a recent meeting the hospital 


Students pictured (I.to r.) are Nat Carpenter, ‘67, 


trustees and members of the building 
committee heard a report by a repre- 
sentative of Ketchum Inc., Pittsburgh 
fund-raising firm, indicating that a fa- 
vorable time for the subscription drive 
might be the spring of 1968. Hospital 
consultants and architects Hewitt and 
Royer of Kansas City are preparing 
revised plans for the proposed hos- 
pital addition, which hopefully would 
be in use in about three years. 

Although architectural plans are 
still incomplete, Student Health Serv- 
ice Director Dr. Max L. Durfee says 
that ideally the student infirmary and 
outpatient clinic should be in the 
same building, probably two stories, 
with the infirmary occupying the sec- 
ond floor. The building would be ad- 
jacent to or connected to Allen Hos- 
pital so that hospital facilities could 
be used. 

Original plans, however, have been 
revised in order to keep costs within 
the $1.5 million price range. Hospital 
Administrator Donald C. Leine has 
indicated that the new plans may call! 
for an addition to the present hospital 
building that would be used both by 
the hospital and for a student infirm 
ary. The health service offices and 


continued 
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Max L. Durfee, M.D., director of the College 
Health Service. 


Health Service (cont.) 


outpatient clinic then would be lo- 
cated in a remodeled east section of 
the original hospital building. Hos- 
pital and College officials will be 
working together this summer to find 
an acceptable plan for the College and 
community. 

These plans to improve the two 
health facilities serve as a reminder 
that the modern era of the Oberlin 
College Student Health Service began 
in 1925 with the opening of Allen 
Hospital and the employment of the 
late Dr. Raymond W. Bradshaw, °18, 
as the first director. In the Novem- 
ber 1962 issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Dr. Durfee said Oberlin’s 


program was “very nearly approach- 
ing the ideal of what such a service 
should be.” The total physical plant, 
combining an outpatient clinic with a 
fully accredited general hospital, was 
unique in America. 

It was no accident, of course, that 
Oberlin College was one of the first 
to recognize the significance and im- 
portance of providing a comprehen- 
sive plan to protect the health of stu- 
dents. Many Oberlinians had gone on 
to prominence in medicine and _ re- 
lated fields. 

Some of these graduates were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the vision 
and enthusiasm of the late Fred 
Leonard, °89, and C. W. Savage, °93. 
Some, like the Fauver twins, Edwin 
and Edgar, 99, Jay Nash, °*11, and 
Jesse Fiering Williams, °09, author of 
many books on health, were promin- 
ent in the science of health. Others, 
notably the late Dudley Reed, °03, of 
the University of Chicago and White- 
law R. Morrison, °10, of Cincinnati 
and Oberlin and J. Herbert Nichols, 
"11, who still lives in Oberlin, were 
either charter members or early pro- 
moters of a national organization of 
student health workers. 


First known as the American Stu- 
dent Health Association, later to be- 
come the present American College 
Health Association, the group held 
its first meeting in 1920 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Reed. Strongly supported 
by Ohioans, the associates elected Dr. 
Bradshaw as president in 1932-33 
and 1933-34. Dr. Durfee was presi- 
dent in 1952-53. 


W. Marlin Butts (left), associate professor of counseling, and John R. Shack (center) associate 
clinical psychologist, hold a conference with John R. Thompson, clinical psychologist and associate 
professor of psychology. 
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Almost all of the advances in mod- 
ern medical science of significance to 
the college age group have been avail: 
able and accessible to Oberlin stu 
dents. Until two years ago, Outpatient 
clinic offices were located in the east 
wing of Allen Hospital; excellent 
laboratory and x-ray services plus 
complete medical and surgical facilities 
for the care of the majority of student 
ills were but a few steps away, on the 
same floor. Thus practically a com- 
plete medical service of almost incom- 
parable convenience was available. 


In the 1965-66 academic year, how- 
ever, the outpatient clinic was sepa- 
rated from the hospital in order to 
add more beds to the hospital unit. 
While all the advantages of the for- 
mer physical plant were not lost, in 
certain respects the program was not 
as ideal as it had been. 

Hospital beds have become increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain for ill and 
injured students. Some of the time 
it has been necessary to have as many 
as 14 extra beds in use in hospital 
corridors. Because of the nature of 
their usual illnesses, requiring short- 
term bed care, many students spend 
their entire hospital stay in one of 
the corridor beds. 


The shortage of beds is the result 
of several factors. Influencing all, 
however, has been the gradual in- 
crease in population of the five-town- 
ship hospital district. College enroll- 
ment has also increased. To these fac- 
tors must be added the effect of the 
larger number of physicians practicing 
in Oberlin. These new, young men, 
bringing many of the newer tech- 
niques and skills of present day medi- 
cine, have also brought an increase in 
the use of the hospital. 

The increase in physician popula- 
tion is, of course, a positive benefit 
for both the community and the Col- 
lege. Excellent rapport has always 
existed between the “town” physicians 
and the College physicians at Oberlin. 
More physicians offer more possibilities 
for students to obtain the kind of med- 
ical care they desire or need, greater 
latitude for the college physician in his 
search for suitable consultants. 

Another important recent develop 
ment, the organization of the Oberlin 
Clinic, has been a real benefit and yet 
it has added to the crowded condition. 
In 1958 the seven physicians then 
practicing in Oberlin and two of the 
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In addition to his duties in the student clinic, 
the heaith service director makes regular calls 
on students in the infirmary. Here Dr. Durfee 
visits Mary Jo Ylitalo, ‘68. 


Oberlin dentists joined together to 
build a new medical arts building on 
West Lorain Street next to the hos- 
pital. Four years later the doctors 
organized the Oberlin Clinic, Inc., 
which, with the addition of several 
new doctors, soon needed more space. 
The medical arts building was en- 
larged to house the present clinic 
which opened in the fall of 1964. 


With the completion of the new 
Oberlin Clinic addition, some of the 
former offices were left vacant for 
future expansion. These offices are 
now the present student health serv- 
ice offices and outpatient clinic. The 
college infirmary consists of the nine 
beds added to Allen Hospital by movw- 
ing the former health service clinic 
space. 

While this change in physical plant 
might appear to answer the health 
service’s problems, facilities are not 
adequate. Student health service prac- 
tice differs from most other types of 
medical practice. Whereas the health 
service has a steady number of cases 
of infections, skin diseases and injur- 
ies, there are times when epidemic- 
like periods of illness occur, straining 
facilities and often overloading them. 

Many times during the past several 
years students with temperatures of 
over 100 degrees have had to remain 
in dormitories because there was no 
room in the infirmary, the hospital or 
the hospital corridors. The health 
service staff is concerned over this in- 
ability to isolate ill students. Many 
illnesses are communicable and what 
may produce a slight “cold” in one 
patient, transmitted to another could 
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Miss Mary Carter (left), licensed practical nurse, 
checks a student health record with Ernestine 
Codney, clerk receptionist at the College Health 
Service. 


lead to more serious complications. 
The foregoing problems are not 
peculiar to Oberlin. All colleges and 
universities must make some provision 
for the care of ill and injured stu 
dents. Estimates based on standards 
of the American College Health As- 
sociation indicate that an infirmary 
should have eight to 12 beds per 
thousand students. At present this 
means a minimum of about 20 infirm- 
ary beds for Oberlin students, a figure 


John H. Warner Jr., M.D., ‘31, associate direc- 
tor of the College Health Service, checks pulse 
rate for Sara Ruddy, ‘69, a visitor to the stu- 
dent clinic. 


which the health service staff feels is 
inadequate. Dr. Durfee believes 30 
beds would be more realistic, especial- 
ly in the event of possible future en- 


rollment increases. In outlining esti- 
mated needs for the program, Dr. 
Durfee and Associate Director Dr. 


John H. Warner Jr., °31, note that 
over 11,100 calls for service were 
made by 2,088 different students of 
whom 842 spent 2,678 days in the 
infirmary in 1965-66. 


Dr. George Peabody, a psychiatrist from Cleveland, is at health service each Wednesday, flying 
in by helicopter. At right, Mrs. Beulah W. Haggard is office manager for the health service. 


Mrs. Pauline Bliss, head nurse, 


Thatch, ‘69. 


and Clinton 


Each student $50 health 
service fee each year as part of the 
general fee. This charge entitles the 


pays a 


student to unlimited use of the out 
patient clinic, the first three days of 
hospital care for each accident or ill 
ness, up to $10 charges at the hospital 
for x-rays, laboratory tests and routine 
immunizations 

the College 


medications, common 


and consultations with 


Apsychiatrist and clinical psychologist 
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By ANDREW BONGIORNO, 723 
Professor of English 


TEMPUS ABIRE 


A favorite of Il student generations compares 


today > Oberlin to the one he knew as an under- 


graduate in his farewell senior assembly address 


s | ‘HE TWO WORDS OF my title, once addressed by Hor- 
Set friend and not without their 
relevance for my youthful hosts, the senior class, have, 


ace to an aging 
for obvious reasons, been very much with me in recent 
menths. They have inevitably prompted a host of thoughts 
on mutability. But they have also propelled my mind back 
and forth between 1967 and 1920, the year I entered 
Oberlin College as a sophomore. I will not afflict you with 
thoughts cn mutability. I propose instead to trespass on 
your good will by reporting a few observations on the 
college I knew in my first years at Oberlin and in my last. 
I shall for the most part deal in contrasts. Nineteen-ten 
would have offered sharper contrasts than 1920; but I 
did not know the College in 1910. 

A _ ycuth entering Oberlin College ‘n 1920 joined a 
community of almost 1,200 students and some 70 full-time 
teachers which enjoyed a high reputation throughout the 
land for being somehow affiliated with a renowned con- 
servatory of music in the same town. Having paid his 
semester's tuition fee of $75, less such deductions in 
scholarship aid as would ease the family’s financial burden, 
he acquired the right to receive 15 hours of instruction 
in five or six subjects every week from the middle of 
September through January of the following year. I say 
that he acquired the right; I mean, really, that he assumed 
the cbligation to attend not less than 15 classes every 
week; and I mean further that if he was so far in advance 
of his time as to cut an appreciable number of them at 
will, he thereby convicted himself of a species of moral 
obliquity that made for strained relations with the dean. 
He was permitted 15 excused absences in one semester; 
absences to the number of 16 or a multiple thereof auto- 
matically added one hour or a multiple thereof to the 
total number required for graduation. Unexcused absences 
counted double, and anyone who in any one semester 
overslept eight classes or a multiple thereof incurred the 
same penalty or multiple thereof as those of his fellows 
who had accumulated twice eight absences for reasons 
acceptable to the authorities. Crime was not allowed to 
pile on crime indefinitely; the day inevitably came when 
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the dean grew weary of multiplying, and that day was 
the transgressor’s last on Oberlin’s rolls. 

The $75 tuition fee purchased also the obligation to 
attend daily chapel and the consequent penalties for non- 
attendance. The benefits of regular class attendance are 
too well known to this assembly, especially at this solemn 
season, to require detailing here. Those accruing from 
attendance at chapel were two: the first was the day’s 
hymn and homily (the latter usually by a member of the 
faculty, however meager his homiletic attainments); the 


* TIME -COSDERAR 


M@ Tempus ABiRE: “Time to Depart” (Horace, 
Epistles II, 2, 215). This Senior Assembly talk was 
° given at Finney Chapel on May 25. It contains 
a few phrases which the author suggests may 
need elucidation for a reader unfamiliar with the 
local Oberlin scene. The phrase “this Oberlin or 
that other’ alludes to a publication entitled Ober- 
lin Other that appeared several times during the 
1966-67 academic year. “January 1969” alludes to 
the one-month no-credit study period recently en 
dorsed by the faculty. The phrase “Hello Fitz- 
gerald!’ echoes “Hello Catullus!’ which was the 
title of the Senior Assembly talk given by David P. 
Young, assistant professor of English. “A little 
leniency” and ‘“Pyncheon’s disease” are appro- 
priated from titles of talks given by Ellen H. E. 
Johnson, °33, professor of art, and W. Carey 
McWilliams, instructor in government. 


second, the awesome spectacle of the faculty seated in 
half a dozen rows of stately arm chairs upon this platform. 
On any one day the back rows were filled by a shifting 
representation of the lukewarm, generally younger mem- 
bers of the faculty who appeared only when the service 
promised some special titillation; the front rows by the 
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regulars, all of them monumental elders of strong char- 
acter and fervent piety. To a youth of twenty, they con 
stituted a grave and venerable company, and none more 
than the four or five in the front row who asserted their 
age, their gravity, their authority, and their venerability in 
the only manner in which such attributes can be asserted, 
by growing beards. If that spectacle were daily set before 
the assembled College in 1967 I fear that it would divert 
many a mind in the congregation from hymn and homily 
and direct it toward the overdue papers which many an 
occupant of the pews owed to one or more on the platform. 
No such crisis of conscience disturbed our equanimity in 
1920, for it must be confessed that at that date no student 
of normal intelligence and normal diligence could have 
found his five- or six-course schedule a cause of harass- 
ment or anxiety. Courses were generally conducted by 
lectures supplemented by textbooks and collateral reading, 
with a bluebook or two during the semester and a two- 
hour examination at its end. Few papers were assigned. I 
myself wrote not more than two term papers, one in my 
junior and one in my senior year, the second of which 
was never returned because, as I still believe, it was never 
read. For the rest, I should be stretching the truth if I 
were to assert that I wrote as many as seven or eight 
papers in my four years in college. The routine was to 
read, to listen, and occasionally to write in a bluebook 
some of what we had heard and read up to that date. I 
am speaking of the halcyon days before the research 
project, before the exhaustive bibliography, before the 
50-page paper, before the menacing deadline, before the 
all-night vigil at the typewriter, before mononucleosis. 


Ok THE OTHER HAND we were not inactive in our fash- 
ion. For one thing we were brilliant athletes; in 1920 the 
College could field winning teams in a variety of sports, 
and those of us whose athletic talents went unrecognized by 
the coaching staff crowded into the grandstands to roar 
rhythmically under the direction of male cheerleaders. 
Not unrelated to the College’s athletic program was the 
Oberlin Literary Magazine, every member of whose staff 
was trained in broken-field running and the flying tackle 
to catch up with and nail down contributors, who regu- 
larly broke into a sprint at the sight of an approaching 
editor. Twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday, we pub- 
lished a four-page newspaper called the Oberlin Review, 
a thing so dull, so witless, so inept that, if 1 may Jump 
three years, in 1923 two public-spirited seniors were 
reduced to the desperate expedient of putting out a news: 
paper of their own, the Oberlin Critic — less a newspa- 
per, really, than a journal of opinion, and less a journal 
of opinion than an opinionated handbill — in which they 
lashed out at all the evils and abuses that the Review in 
its torpor had permitted to flourish without protest. How 
the Critic would have affected Oberlin’s fortunes if it 
had not expired after its second issue for want of funds 
and ideas is, of course, impossible to tell. I incline to be- 
lieve, however, that if it had enjoyed a longer life the 
Oberlin of today would not be this Oberlin but that 
other. Of the men’s debating societies that flourished in 
the 19th century one or two still existed in advanced stages 
of decline: but the women’s literary societies, of which 
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there were four, were still animated by some of their 19th- 
century spirit. Of these societies the men knew nothing ex- 
cept that they cultivated polite letters, which, incidentally, 
were rather more polite in 1920 than they are now. I was 
to cross one of their thresholds as a guest speaker one 
spring evening in the middle 30°s. The subject of my dis- 
course I can no longer remember, but considering literary 
developments between 1920 and 1935 it could only have 
been “Whither Polite Letters? or Will the Future Bring 
Forth an Allen Ginsberg?” The occasion, however, still 
lives in my memory because my performance earned me 
a hearty compliment that chilled me in the receiving and 
chills me in the recollection. I had hardly uttered my last 
words and was beginning to gather together my scattered 
notes when a young woman who had been listening to 
me in class for the previous six or seven months hurried 
to the desk and, visibly under the spell of my peroration, 
almost exclaimed, “Oh, it’s so nice to hear something 
different!” 

I cannot, of course, report on all the organizations which 
filled our ample leisure, a leisure such as this college has 
not known since and will not know again until January 
1969. I can only report that we were a clubbable college 
and — if I may use the prettiest possible synonym for 
“parochial” — a self-sufficient one. We passed our days 
in a state of untroubled incuriousness about Europe, about 
Asia, about Africa, about Washington, D.C., even about 
the Jacob D. Cox Administration Building. We knew, of 
course, that College officials filled part of each day at 
tending chapel and keeping count of our absences. How 
they filled the rest of it remained a mystery we chose 
not to explore. We cherished only the most cordial feel 
ings towards them, yet I doubt that they ever felt the 
warmth of our cordiality, for by and large we were an 
undemonstrative generation. 

[ have yet to utter the first word of what I came here 
to say. So with apologies for the senile garrulity that has 
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S. Park St. in 1924, looking north from Vine St. 


Tempus Abire (cont.) 

brought me to this pass, I will at once begin by repeating 
— already! — what I said several minutes ago, that in 
1920 the College faculty consisted of some 70 full-time 
members. Of these, 30 were concentrated in the depart- 
ments of English, education, Romance 
languages; the remaining 40 were distributed unevenly 
among the remaining 18 departments. Two departments 
were staffed by four men, a few by three, most by two, 
and five by one. The department of political science was 
among these last. That department offered a major, and 
its one teacher was consequently obliged to teach Amer- 
ican Government, European Governments, Municipal Gov- 
ernment, Principles of Jurisprudence, International Law, 
International Relations, and a seminar on “the idea of 
the state; its beginning and development; the nature and 
forms of government; sovereignty and its organs.” In the 
department of history all European history was taught 
by one man and all American and English history by an- 
other. Even in the English department, with its 10 mem- 
bers, the total offerings in English and American litera’ 
ture totaled 11 courses, which, as teaching schedules went 
then, could have been taught by a fraction under three 
men. That being so, in 1920 the College could not have 
offered what we have come to know as the strong major. 
The education it offered smacked less of professionalism 
than it does now. Every undergraduate was obliged to 
pursue a major, yet at his commencement he thought of 
himself less as a major in some discipline than as a graduate 
of Oberlin College. The Oberlin graduate bore the stamp 
not of a specialty but of an institution. 

If my sketchy account of the academic situation at 
Oberlin leads someone to infer that in 1920 this college 
was serving up a rather thin intellectual gruel, I should 
deprecate that inference as too hasty and on the whole 
unwarranted. To be sure the academic offerings of 1920 
must fail to impress one accustomed to the wealth of such 
offerings in any first-rate college of today, and the meth- 
ods of instruction then prevailing unquestionably lacked 
variety and, too often, even vitality. But when a college 
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faculty boasts, as the Oberlin faculty then boasted, a fair 
number of well-trained and devoted teachers, the educable 
young men and women who come under their tutelage 
will inevitably gain from the association a large measure 
of intellectual discipline and enrichment. Yet the fact 
remains that in 1920 intellectual training did not head 
the list of Oberlin’s educational aims. The statement of 
aims in the current Bulletin promises first of all to train 
students “in methods of thinking and in the use of the 
main tools of thought.” The 10th, in the list of 11, 
promises “to develop the students’ moral and_ religious 
life;” and the 11th and last to prepare them for life in the 
family, the community, and the national and international 
order. No comparable statement appears in the Bulletin 
for 1920, but three words in a paragraph on the religious 
life of the College proclaim without qualification that 
“character is supreme.” In other words the 10th of the 
College’s declared aims in 1967 was the first in 1920. 
I have mentioned an institutional stamp; the three words 
“character is supreme” enlarge our notion of its design. 
The same paragraph also states that from the beginning 
Oberlin had sought “to furnish an atmosphere in which 
parents desiring the completest education and the highest 
development of character would gladly place their chil- 
dren.” This second statement clearly assumes that, in the 
expectation of parents, students in colleges should receive 
a measure of parental guidance, and clearly declares that 
such guidance was to be found in Oberlin, that this col- 
lege was prepared, in the famous phrase, to serve in loco 


parentis. Now an institution can exercise the moral 
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authority of a parent only if it enjoys the authority to 
frame and enforce regulations which, if they do not de- 
termine, at least affect a substantial number of an indi- 
vidual’s moral choices. In 1920 this college exercised the 
authority with great conviction. Its students lived under 
rules that might with equal fitness have been called com- 
mandments, except that they totaled more than 10, every 
one of them, in 1920 and all through the roaring 20's, 
but a variant of the first and greatest of them, “Thou 
shalt not roar.” And in fact no roars were heard anywhere 
except at Dill Field. Consider one of the more conspicuous 
of the rules: “The College deprecates, for hygienic and 
economic reasons, the use of tobacco for persons of college 
age, and requires students to abstain from its use in all 
college buildings (except dormitories and the dormitory 
portions of the Men’s Building) 


and on all college 
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grounds, including the athletic field.” The specific reference 
to the Men’s Building and to the athletic field plainly 
indicates that the rule was intended for men. But in 1920 
no woman could have been so illogical as to infer from 
this that women were not mentioned because they were 
privileged to smoke everywhere; the only sound inference 
was that they were forbidden to smoke anywhere. Wom- 
en's right to smoke was not recognized until some 15 
years later, and even then it could be exercised only in 
dormitory rooms and only if the rooms were furnished 
with fire extinguishers. 

But to return to 1920. Freshmen women were required 
to observe an eight-o’clock and sophomore women an 8:40 
curfew. Junior and senior women might check in as late 
as 9:40, all of 10 minutes after Carnegie Library had 
closed for the night, and in time to obey the last of the 
day’s rules, which prescribed that lights in women’s rooms 
must be out by 10. As for the men, they were not 
subject to any curfew regulations, yet there was a rule 
for them too, and it stated that “men were required, in 
their relation with the women of the college, to observe 
all regulations which apply to the women.” Now imagine 
Scott Fitzgerald attending Oberlin in the early 20’s — 
Hello Fitzgerald! Imagine him later writing a novel about 
night life at Oberlin. Imagine him puzzling over a proper 
title for his very proper novel: “Shall it be Tender is the 
Night? This Side of Paradise? No, it can only be For 
Whom the Curfew Tolls.” 


las THE IDEA OF autonomy invaded the mind of the 
Oberlin undergraduate by 1920? The word seldom adorn- 
ed undergraduate speech, but its meaning was not un- 
known on the campus, and if invited to define the extent 
and limits of his own autonomy a student might well have 
replied that it was exhausted in the hourly decisions to 
obey or disobey the rules made by others. In 1967 logic 
would demand that he proceed to denounce these others as 
wardens of a seven-gables prison house, its air poisoned by 
the rank effluvia from Pyncheon’s disease. The force of this 
logic was in fact felt by a few; but the many understood 
that those who set the pattern for undergraduate living did 
not frame rules and regulations of their own devising. The 
rules they made had as their aim the inculcation of moral 
habits that would culminate in a certain ethos; but the ethos 
they contemplated had been developing for several cen- 
turies in nonconformist England and America. Oberlin’s 
lawgivers were not its creators but its guardians. They 
were its guardians precisely as the student’s parents were 
its guardians, and this may explain why in 1920 the typical 
Oberlin undergraduate did not abominate the rules as 
instruments of oppression. He had matured under the sway 
of the very principles that gave form to the College rules, 
and he had found his freedom within them. What is more, 
neither the undergraduate nor his parents expected the 
College to operate under any philosophy but that of 
paternalism, for paternalism was ingrained in the Amer- 
ican college as in its model, the English university. Over 
the centuries Oxford and Cambridge have differed from 
Paris in their paternalism; they have housed their under: 
sraduates, have fed them, have regulated their comings 
ind goings, have offered them moral and religious guid: 
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ance. Harvard College was established in a village named 
New Towne, but within two years that name was changed 
to Cambridge, the college itself having from the first been 
modeled after Emmanual College in Cambridge University. 
The Cambridge-educated founders of Harvard never con- 
templated any model but a Cambridge model, and the 
founders of later American colleges, including Oberlin, 
modeled their institutions not so much on Harvard as on 
the institutional ideal which they knew best and which 
they had no reason to disown. 

Why this fusion of the moral and the intellectual 
should have proved congenial to English and American 
educators need not detain us here. Perhaps they recog- 
nized more vividly than their European counterparts that 
the mastery of non-scientific disciplines require a special 
kind of preparation, that a given ethical theory, for in- 
stance, is best comprehended by the person who has lived 
the style of life that the theory describes and justifies. Be 
that as it may, the rules which once played so great a role 
in the Oberlin undergraduate’s moral formation have for 
the most part been rescinded, supplanted, or allowed to 
lapse into desuetude. The most powerful external cause for 
this moral revolution has been the modifications under- 
gone by the religious tradition which once sustained those 
rules with supernatural sanctions and the promise of 
supernatural rewards; and we must not overlook two 
world wars as factors in the acceleration of every kind of 
The most powerful internal cause has been a 

continued 
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Tempus Abire (cont.) 


student body never slow to agitate for the updating of the 
moral and social code, and more recently all too ready to 
heave bricks through Yamasakis plate glass to signal the 
emergence of new trends. I suppose that the last dramatic 
assertion of Oberlin’s 19th-century ethos occurred in 1916, 
when every member of the first and second football teams 
w.s cenvicted of violating the rule against secret societies 
and the faculty, without even the show of a little lenien- 
cy, expelled the lot of them just as the season was getting 
under way. The team that was hurriedly thrown together 
in their stead manfully met every one of the eight teams 
en its schedule; it even traveled to Columbus to meet Ohio 
State University, and returned alive though brutally bat- 
tered. The men had given proof of their gallantry by of- 
fering what charity is bound to call resistance to their 
irresistible opponents, and while not scoring a single point 
themselves managed to keep Ohio State down to 128 
points. From that day forward the old rules have suffered 
a fate more pitiful than that of our hapless football play- 
ers in Columbus. At least 129 of them must have fallen 
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in this century before the end of its third quarter. I have 
quoted the long and complicated rule that in 1920 gov- 
erned the use of tobacco by male students. In 1919 the 
rule stated quite simply that students were required to 
abstain from the use of tobacco. A second rule, not printed 
in the Bulletin but very much in force, forbade mixed 
dancing. I mention this second rule along with the first 
because they were both rescinded on the same day in the 
fall of 1919. That faculty action may fairly be said to 
have inaugurated a new era in Oberlin’s moral history. The 
moral developments within that era are too numerous for 
even summary treatment within this half hour. We must 
take time to observe, however, that they have for the most 
part come about in response to the undergraduate’s de- 
veloping conception of autonomy, which in its most ex- 
treme form asserts the student’s independence from all 
moral guidance and would seem to envision the reduction 
of the relationship between College and student to a purely 
academic one, that of teacher and taught. 

Now a relationship so reduced would represent a total 
repudiation of the Anglo-American tradition of paternal- 
ism and should in logic culminate in the severing of all 
personal ties between teacher and pupil. I feel confident, 
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however, that no such culmination is being envisioned 
even in the most extreme notions of autonomy. The at- 
traction felt by the contemporary student to the private- 
reading course, the small class, the discussion method 
indicates his need for a personal relationship with his 
teacher hardly known outside the Anglo-American aca- 
demic world. This element of the tradition does not stand 
in danger of repudiation either at Oberlin or elsewhere 
in America. I do not profess to know all the factors that 
produced the recent troubles at Berkeley. But surely the 
revolt against institutional control there was at the same 
time a revolt against the IBM card as a symbol of de- 
personalized education. At Berkeley as at Oberlin and 
nearly every other American inst:tution of higher le-rning 
the relation of teacher to taught is still conceived as one 
not of mind to mind but of person to person, a relic, this, 
of the paternalism that has been otherwise disowned. 

I have tried to show that 1920 Oberlin College was 
still making a deliberate effort to cast its students in a def- 
inite moral mold. I will not deny the presence on this 
campus at this very hour of moral forces that make for a 
certain kind of ethos. The very existence of a community 
presupposes a degree, however small, of uniformity in 
thought and action; and in this community, which has 
flourished continuously in one place for well over 100 years, 
that ethos has been determined in part by the complex of 
factors that constitute its genius loci. But the fact remains 
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that the College is no longer committed to casting its stu 
dents in any one moral mold. It promises them first of all 
intellectual training and enrichment, though its curricular 
formula has not changed from that which served the 
earlier college: distribution and concentration. Today that 
formula would have to be phrased “concentration with 
distribution;” but though the temptation is strong to phrase 
that of half a century ago as “distribution with concen’ 
tration,’ it would not truly describe the situation unless 
it were expanded to “a far-from-intensive concentration in 
one subject with distribution among many, in an in 
tellectual, moral, and religious milieu that fosters the dis- 
covery of meaning in knowledge and experience.” 


IRS CAUSES FOR THIS change can hardly be counted and 
weighed. But surely the most important is that the degree 
of bachelor of arts, at Oberlin and elsewhere, is now re- 
garded by many an undergraduate as a passport to the 
graduate school, and his college education as a preliminary 
to post-graduate training. This state of mind lends a new 
significance to the major. Instead of being one of several 
indispensable elements of a liberal education, it has become 
an element in the total curriculum, undergraduate as well 
as graduate, that leads to a professional degree. For this 
reason every major must now be a strong major, which is 
to say that it must bring the undergraduate as close to 
professional proficiency as his age and preparation will 
permit. To this end departments are now staffed with 
specialists, each contributing his special competence to the 
department’s well-rounded program, each conducting re- 
search in his specialty, each teaching as far as possible 
within his specialty and diffident about teaching outside 
it. The long roster of courses which every member of the 
faculty was prepared to teach in 1920 can now only elicit 
a smile of condescension. The gain has been a very great 
one: the Oberl’n undergraduate today enjoys such train- 
ing in every discipline as he has never enjoyed before. The 
loss has been a loss in general education, in philosophy, in 
meaning. This loss has been recognized by American 
educators for several decades, and efforts have been made 
to repair it, as in colleges which have adopted some version 
of the so-called core curriculum, in the short-lived college 
sponsored by Robert Maynard Hutchins at Chicago, in the 
more durable General Education Program at Harvard. But 
specialism and professionalism continue to thrive and gain 
among college students and even more among college 
faculties, which are now staffed mostly by specialists who 
speak a variety of dialects and no common language. 
This common language was the possession of the men 
who sat in the front rows on this and other chapel plat- 
forms in 1920. As a class they lacked the strengths of the 
specialist: only 32 of our 70 boasted the doctor’s degree. 
But they knew, perhaps better than most specialists, what 
Heraclitus knew in the sixth century B.C., that much 
learning alone does not form the understanding, and for 
the simple reason that much learning, even ommnuiscience, 
is not wisdom, that an education which does not promote 
the pursuit of wisdom does not form the person but de- 
forms him. If the courses they offered were less demanding 
than those offered today, they offered them in an intel- 


lectual and moral climate promotive of a general intellec- 
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‘Tempus Abire (cont.) 
tual competence and a moral temper which, ideally, made 
their pupils equal to the demands of the graduate schools 
and proof against the deformities of those who do not 
possess their specialty but are possessed by it. Their no- 
tion of the college as against the university was put in 
vivid language by a contemporary of theirs, a president of 
Hamilton College, who defined the function of the college 
as that of converting iron into steel and of the university 
as that of shaping steel into tools. This conversion of iron 
into steel has been the historical role of the American 
college and constitutes its best apology. 

Almost half a century ago I found Oberlin College in 
a state of unstable equilibrium. It had been from its be- 
ginning a school of the prophets, but it was already taking 
its first of many steps toward secularism. The closing of 
the Graduate School of Theology last year can be said to 
have concluded a phase of its history that began in 1833. 
In 1967 I am leaving it in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
The Anglo-American tradition of paternalism is by way 
of being disowned; yet, paradoxically, the other element 
of the tradition, which fosters a personal rather than a 
purely professional relationship between teacher and pupil, 
is as much valued now as at any time in the past. Finally, 
the degree of bachelor of arts represents an education more 
specialized, more professionalized, than it once did. Ober- 
lin can no longer be called a college in the traditional 
sense of the word; on the other hand it has not assumed 
the form of a university. In the present phase of its de- 
velopment it might be given the name of junior university. 
I do not look for it to remain a junior university in’ 
definitely. I have lately been wondering what the exact 
nature of the institution will be when, toward the end 
of the century, one of my younger colleagues stands 
where I now stand to take leave of his students and his 
colleagues. 


Oe: WOULD ENJOY INDULGING in speculations of this 
sort. But Horace repeats insistently, Tempus abire: it is 
time to depart, time to say farewell. As I stand on the door- 
step I must say to my friends that it is good to have been 
here. I received my call to Oberlin from Professor Wager in 
1925. I accepted it with alacrity, and this despite the story 
he had once told me of a lady in Gambier, who several days 
after he had let it be known, in the spring of 1900, that he 
was resigning his post at Kenyon, stopped him on the 
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campus to remark: “Mr. Wager, I hear that you're going to 
Oberlin. Well, everybody knows best what he can put 
up with.” The lady’s insinuations were obviously born of 
ignorance and prejudice, and it would not take me long 
to expose them for what they are. But I can put the few 
minutes that remain to me to more profitable use if re- 
turning to Horace I give heed to his suggestion that the 
time to depart is a time for stocktaking. Horace himself 
proposes several questions, of which the most pertinent to 
me at this moment is, “Have you learned to forgive your 
friends?” Well, my friends, I have nothing to forgive you 
but your spelling (preceed, procede, recieve, sieze, wierd, 
occured, exagerate, accomodate, etc., etc. For a complete 
list consult Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary from “aard- 
vark” to “zymurgy”). Perhaps that is as far as one should 
go by way of a public examination of conscience. On the 
other hand though not explicitly recommended by Horace 
it would not violate the spirit of his words if I ask myself 
how I can justify the vocation on which I have expended 
the best of my life’s energies. I have been a teacher of 
poetry. (I use the word in its widest sense, which denotes 
all imag native writing in verse or in prose.) I have been 
an obscure member of the race of men and women which 
includes the ancient rhapsodes, commentators, and_ schol- 
iasts, the medieval grammarians, the Renaissance human- 
ists, and the host of scholars who in modern times have 
interpreted the poets in a thousand institutions of higher 
learning. Like them I have labored to interpret the 
imaginative productions of men who, of all men, have 
been endowed with the most vivid imagination and have 
enjoyed the most complete mastery over language. There 
is something incongruous about my calling, as when a 
pygmy offers the strength of his right arm to a giant. Yet 
the poets must have interpreters, and every day thousands 
of my kind labor to make some poet’s work accessible to 
persons younger and less experienced than themselves. To 
this end we bring into play grammar and prosody and 
literary theory and biography and literary history and 
political history and philosophy and mythology and a 
variety of lore from many sciences living and dead. The 
means are various; the end remains constant: to make the 
poem accessible to the student, to bring it within the field 
of his experience. And ultimately the benefit of exper- 
iencing poetry, to teachers and students alike, is the nurture 
of the poetic faculties with which each of us is naturally 

Continued on page 27 
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A STUDENT’S VIEW 


Owie 


By ALLEN R. BENTLEY, °67 


INES LONG AGO, a college acquaint- 
ance told me of his helping an 
elderly Japanese lady who had dropped 
a package in a Tokyo street. He was 
astonished by the hostility of her re- 
action: when he handed her the pack- 
age, she scowled and walked away 
without a word. Similarly, though less 
vehemently, we sometimes respond to 
kindness by saying, “That really wasn't 
necessary, or, “You shouldn’t have!” 
Instances like these suggest the cen- 
tral problem that human beings have 
with owing. While our entire lives 
are histories of debts — to our families, 
our communities, our country — we 
stiffen and withdraw from the littlest 
gesture if it reminds us that we are 
not omnipotent, independent, or self- 
sufficient. While we are able to recog- 
nize when others have gone out of their 
way for us, only a few have learned 
how to deal with the problem that gen- 
erosity, helpfulness, or benevolence 
creates for the person to whom it is 
shown — the task of accepting the role 
of a debtor. We tend to resent obliga: 
tions that cannot be discharged. 


ie WITH THIS instinctive human 
jealousy for our own_ personalities 
(which 1s, in itself, a very high form 
of greed), the American ethos leads us 
to minimize the importance of owing. 
We are individualists: it makes us un- 
comfortable to realize that our selves 
belong, in large measure, to the com- 
munity, and thus we act as though 
there were no community. We are 
rich: in a wealthy society, the lines 
that tie us to the past and to our fel- 


lows are forgotten and corrode. Ex- 
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travagant reparation is our most com- 
mon response to the sudden and un- 
avoidable awareness that we owe obli- 
gations to family and friends. 


With most favors, kindnesses, and 
actions of more lasting moral signifi 
cance, however, to owe does not mean 
to have incurred debts that will at 
some point be repaid. If I were meticu- 
lous and repaid my friend for every- 
thing he did for me (or if I expected 
that of him), the spirit of repayment 
would constantly be reducing the total 
of our relationship to zero. Instead of 
cancelling debts, the reciprocal consid- 
eration of friends should build new 
bonds of communion and interdepen- 
dence. “Forgive us our debts,” it says, 
“as we forgive our debtors.” It does 
not say, “Allow us to repay them.” 
There are debts which by their nature 
cannot and should not be repaid, for 
that would destroy the union which the 
debt established. 


Man needs the community which 
mutual debts provide; quite naturally, 
there are some cases in which we do 
accept the role of debtors, or try to. 
There are such things as commitments, 
which include the debts we do not wish 
to repay and lead us to action with no 
intention of expiation. Commitment 
was the traditional message of Pro- 
testantism: man had to be committed 
to God because he was a debtor, a sin- 
ner, and needed to forgive and be for- 
given. It has continued to characterize 
all the great loyalties a man can have 
—to another, to an ideal or a cause, 
to an institution. 

One might suspect that the sons of 
a liberal arts college, after four gruel 


ing years, would emerge with a high 
degree of commitment to their institu- 
tion. However, it comes as a surprise 
to me that, with many of my class- 
mates, I feel no intense commitment to 
the College, and no sadness at leaving 
it. One of the more conservative stu’ 
dents who preceded me by three years 
used to say that he would give the 
College $8,400, no more, because that 
was the amount of subsidy it had given 
him. Penny-for-penny repayment of 
that sort indicates an utter lack of real 
commitment. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the 
individuals who have not developed a 
commitment to Oberlin (I am inclined 
to be generous with them, for they are 
free with their loyalty for things that 
really matter), at least two aspects of 
Oberlin College inhibit, if they do not 
prevent, the development of strong 
loyalty among its students. 

1. Oberlin lacks an ideal, a purpose. 
As with men, so with institutions: he 
who would seek followers (loyalty, sup- 
port) must know where he is going and 
must inform others of his destination. 
The only goal that Oberlin seems to be 
working toward, with its fine building 
program and fund-raising drives, is the 
preservation of Oberlin as a liberal arts 
college. That purpose makes the Col- 
lege about as alluring as the left-handed 
existentialist who announces his ulti- 
mate aim to be the preservation of left- 
handed existentialists. It is far from a 
rallying-cry. 


Aly ENGAGE A man’s commitment, a 
college needs a purpose somewhat 
broader than its own enhancement. To 
me it seems tragic that the College 
tries to stifle the few students who 
seek to hold Oberlin to John J. Ship- 
herd’s principle “that public institu- 
tions no less than private Christians 
do right however contrary to popular 
sentiment.” It also seems a real shame 
that the Carpenters for Christmas pro- 
ject, which rebuilt a Negro church in 
Ripley, Miss., was a student enterprise 
rather than an official College effort. 
The Statement of Character and Pur 
pose in Oberlin’s catalog tries to “warn 
away” the very type of students who 
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The Myth 
of the Mind 


By GLENN A. OLDS 


This BRITISH HISTORIAN Hulme once said, “If you want 

to understand an age do not attend to what everyone 
sees, but rather observe what it is they take for granted; 
in short, what it is through which they see everything 
else!” 

Much of the confusion, unrest, and downright tragedy 
on the contemporary campus, if not in our world, turns 
on a basic assumption underlying much of what we see, 
but which, itself, we rarely see, and which I believe is 
fundamentally false. It is the myth that man is a mind; 
that the mind is modeled best in its mathematical meas- 
urement and mastery of nature the objective world; 
that if its sensibility is refined and extended, its basic 
concepts and categories clarified and universalized; its 
meanings managed and integrated and universe of dis- 
course made whole, man will have become what he is 
intended to be. 

If you think I am fooling, read almost any college 
catalog in the country. Look at the relative distribution 
of courses in any curriculum. Weigh the pecking order 
of status symbols in the measurement of academic success, 
or the distribution of the budget dollar. They all bear 
witness to the persuasive, pervasive, power of this myth. 

Ironically, though there is general agreement that 
something is radically wrong in the contemporary educa- 
tional scene, rarely does one drive to the root of this 
myth. Yet, here’s what two critics from radically differ- 
ent perspectives and ages have said: 

Justice Douglas, speaking of the ambiguity of the au- 
thority of the mind, believes, “There is no greater need 
in our time than for the educated man. Yet, there is 
no one more to be feared!” 

And. Edith Hamilton, the classic historian of ancient 
Greece. model of much that is good in Western educa- 
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tion, said of the Golden Age of Greece, “There was prob- 
ably never a better-educated generation than the one that 
presided over the death of Athens.” 

Both called attention to Bacon’s prophecy that knowl- 
edge is power, and intellectual power is among the most 
formidable on earth. Yet, they seemed to recognize that 
there is no intrinsic power of the mind which exercises 
control over its own pretensions, or prevents its possible 
perversion into a tool for manipulating not only symbols, 
but persons as well; or which prevents its despair in 
celebration of its limits in providing motivation, mean- 
ing, or material for a distinctly human life. Neither 
Douglas nor Hamilton are anti-intellectual — nor am I. 
Their concern, and mine, lies deeper. They call attention 
to the fact that though man has a mind, he is not a mind. 
This makes all the difference. Education worthy of a man 
must be adequate to his whole nature, and not merely 
this relatively recent addition to his basic equipment for 
coming to terms with his world or himself, however 
marvelous, in the short run of recent history, it seems. 

A picture hangs in my study meant to portray one of 
the great myths of the mind. It was done by one of my 
first students in philosophy at DePauw University. I had 
suggested that the students try to portray some classic 
insight in philosophy in some other media, and John 
Thomas chose art, his personal mode of expression. You 
may recognize Plato’s allegory of the cave, meant to por- 
tray the human situation, the task of education, and the 
role of philosophy. All of the basic assumptions of an 
educational system of 2,500 distinguished years of history 
are there. 

Naked men huddle in the foreground, bound by 
chains around their neck and hands and feet, staring 
dumbly at fleeting shadows on the wall before them, cast 
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by moving figures carried on the wall behind them, cut- 
ting the light from the sun, from which the shadows 
draw their insubstantial life. The purpose of education 
is to break the chains that bind them, turn their eyes 
from insubstantial shadows, toward the objects that give 
them life, and ultimately to the light from which and 
through which the world is finally and fully penetrable. 

It was Plato’s graphic way of saying that man’s mind 
begins in preoccupation with insubstantial shadows, fleet- 
ing shapes and forms and objects of our common sense, 
deriving what substance they have from deeper meaning 
carried by a scientific sense whose final form is shaped 
by meaning that is cosmic and comprehensive and sym- 
boled by the sun. 

He knew man’s mind could not easily face the full, un- 
veiled truth, and his resistance was stubborn and fitful. 
But he was confident if he would only get his eyes really 
open, really forsake the shadows, and turn truly toward 
the light, he would be liberated, free and unfettered. 
Whether it might be through a “liberal art,” he did not 
say. But surely we have! 


ale: IS OUR PSYCHOSOMATIC view of man and his mind. 
Get his sight and insight right; his ideas clarified and 
corrected; leave the shadowy preoccupation of common 
sense for the sophistication of scientific “objects” and uni- 
versal meanings, and man will be finally and fully free. 

I do not debunk this view. Like every myth, it grasps a 
large hold on the truth that is manageable. It does repre- 
sent a slow ascent from the cave, and a long march into 
the light. But it is a partial truth, and what it neglects, 
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becomes the more powerful in the light, and the meaning 
of the myth is deeper than Plato’s portrayal. 

It was Tuesday of finals week when John Thomas 
left this painting on my desk with an inscription from 
Vinet on the back. Translated from the French it read, 
“What is more terrible than to search for the truth? It 
is to find it!” I made a note on my desk calendar to call 
him in after finals and discuss the quotation. 


g taney MORNING EARLY, a call came from the dean’s 
office. I joined him at the administration building and 
we raced down to the railroad tracks at the edge of town. 
There was John’s body, with a gun in his mouth. Some- 
time that night he pulled the trigger. We went to his 
room and his corner wastebasket overflowed with crum- 
pled papers, left by the torrent of his tormented mind. 

They called it a postwar tragedy, and it was. He was 
a veteran and his experience of life in extremes was the 
abrasive backdrop for his learning. He had learned 
enough to know that what he put his faith in were 
shadows, could not bear the weight of light or his life, 
but he could not summon the motivation or the meaning, 
nor could he find the material with which to found a 
meaningful, distinctly human life. 

All love was gone which might have linked his life, if 
not his mind, with others. His body, library of a million 
years of effort to harmonize a moving whole toward self- 
direction was no friend or partner in the search, but 
tormented conflict and diversion. All moral landmarks 
had been washed out by the high tide of criticism, leav- 
ing only a cynical beach-waste of lifeless shells; and the 
fragile form of faith had been too frail to bear the weight 
of his young life. I kept the picture. His parents wished 
me to, to remind myself of what the myth had missed! 
— the person, who in past, and promise, in body and in 
spirit, environs the mind, sustains or subverts its powers, 
and claims the last word in judgment on the validity of 
all our learning. 


Na SAY THIS IS ATYPICAL, Overdramatic? Perhaps! But 
has anyone measured the magnitude of what is missed in 
the minor boredom, antiseptic attitudes, displaced discipline; 
mistakes we bury in closed files on failures, accelerated 
health service, bifurcated campuses into the announced 
and real curricula, and the insidious schizophrenia of 
mind and body, idea and action, that haunts the campus, 
inviting moral revulsion, or personal rejection or defeat? 
How immune academia is to this. To what extent it is 
ready to go to keep its myth intact, its symbols Simon 
ized, its self unchanged! 

On the other hand, there’s something this “myth of 
the mind” misses. 

Ironically, as Hulme has said, we rarely look at our 
pervasive assumptions. We look at everything else 
through them. As a result, our cures perpetuate the prob 
lem. We accelerate the mind’s activity, extend ‘ts range, 
busy its business with multiplied methods and materials. 


continued 
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The Myth of the Mind (cont.) 


We bring more pressure to bear, higher expectations, 
deeper demands, than it was meant by nature or power 
to carry. 

Its mathematical model sterilizes the real sustaining 
world, and substitutes its abstract symbols. Or, consti- 
pated by undigested fact, purged on occasion by the 
cathartic of exams, the patient grows weak with over- 
burdened diet, excess of what it does not need, and turns, 
as now, for comic relief to release of any kind, whether 
juice, reed, or jazz, hoping to drown out the noise of 
this other “nonsense” or escape into some more real world, 
if only for a moment. 


ee THE MYTH MISSES some simple but significant di- 
mensions of the self. It misses the authentic privacy, 
interiority, integrity, identity, spontaneity, and responsive- 
ness of the body — primitive if not primary, fundamental, 
if not final foundation and fulcrum of the self, Plato and 
the Greeks knew this; but in the mesmerizing of the mind 
in our time we have forgotten. 

Strangely, with our preoccupation with the library as 
the center of the campus and our intellectual activity, we 
forget the oldest living library most of us will ever fre- 
quent, locked up in our own skin. When we stoop to 
tie our shoes on rising, we will not celebrate that million- 
year march from crawling creatures to the trees, to up- 
right man, flesh, eyes, and head swinging on a central 
frame created in the strain of endless trying to support a 
frail creature free to think, to use the thumb, and light 
behind the eyes to see beyond its seeing! 

When we draw a breath of air on rising, consciously, 
we will not celebrate an ancient artistry in air-conditioned 
ventilation, thermostatic control, for an emerging self that 
fuels its life and mind, by orchestrated air and mingled 
sustenance. When we coordinate our moving form, our 
circulation, and a nervous system’s balanced symmetry we 
will not celebrate a rational ordered whole remarkably 
attuned to give our self some real bit in time, to move 
the world. We will not, but we should! 

William James once said, “God may forgive you, but 
your nervous system won't.” It was his way of saying 
in this intrinsically personal realm, there is no cheating! 
There is no symbolic retreat or diversion. There is no 
escaping consequences! No, here, everyone must “do it 
himself.” Nothing can be given, only earned. And sport 
does become a moral equivalent to war, where the im- 
pulse to flight and fight are rationalized, recreated, in 
the spontaneity of play, one of the truly “ends in itself” 
for man. 

Alas, the body at best, is tolerated as a reluctant coun’ 
try cousin for the liberal arts; its form and freedom, some 
forgotten art. Its wisdom, lessons both for learning and 
sustaining life, rarely reaches the reflex much less the 
mind of the contemporary student. But it is here, first, 
last, and always as a corrective to the myth we are a 
mind! 

But the myth misses also the inspiration and the aspira- 
tion of the spirit of man, which lives happily and most 
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fully, in acts of self-transcendance, self-abandon, and self- 
giving, that mark man at his best as more than mind. 
These are the acts that link thought to deed, information 
to action, that rehearse and reshape the circumference of 
the self, and populate the world with possibilities made 
real in actuality. 

To be sure, such acts are shaped by the meanings of 
the mind, constrained, corrected, directed, and disciplined, 
but they are rarely generated by the mind, not surely by 
a mind modeled after detached objectivity, or the non- 
sense of neutrality. They may emerge in tragedy or joy, 
in man’s extremities or opportunities, born of wonder or 
awe, grace or desperation, they are there, token of a 
slumbering spirit come to life. 


We have no time to shed the light of Eastern cultures 
on this intrinsic nature of the self, with its own logic, 
style, and language. Impoverished as we are to barely 
stammer “self” or “soul” or “spirit,” we must blush with 
shame as the Sandskrit produces 40 meanings all refined 
for the complexity of this nature of the self. 


How pitiful it is we have rarely learned the non-verbal 
languages of the spirit, which in the creative act, in 
music, art, and consecration communicate a meaning that 
often eludes the mind’s ordinary methods, and patterns 
for our collegiate learning. Or that we pale before the 
sterner courage of those who dare to use a cosmic X in 
figuring life’s meaning; whose reverence before the mys- 
tery only fitfully mediated by faith’s frail symbols is a 
thing of awe. 

But if the myth misses so much, and is so pervasive, 
how shall we miss its misleading? To be conscious of its 
flaw comes first, but there is more. 


lk WOULD BE FOLLY to prescribe some panacea for myth- 
making; or provide another myth for the mind’s own 
myths or this myth of the mind. Instead, I will only 
mention three dimensions of learning that illustrate the 
self’s true nature, that requires the mind as partner, but 
never abdicates; (1) the intimate, (2) the ultimate, and 

(3) the inclusive. 

The intimate dimension of the self, rooted in the inner 
artistry and life of the body, entering intentionally in 
action to transform time, is a crucial ingredient of all true 
learning. Properly understood and utilized it would trans’ 
form the contemporary campus, from intellectual hot- 
house, to an authentic human community. New forms of 
measurement of human performance and excellence, new 
ways of involving the student in his own self-direction, 
discipline , and transformation would be found. New 
sports, integrating the masculine and feminine rhythm of 
life, work and play, body and mind would be devised. 
and a new spirit of spontaneity and ordered freedom 
would be achieved. The campus would be the laboratory 
of life, the testing ground for responsible freedom, and 
the soil for nurturing the next step in evolution. 


The ultimate dimension of life would anchor the in 
spiration and aspiration of the spirit in the adventure 
with meanings that are cosmic and comprehensive. It 
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would invite and insinuate the “why’s” into the measured 
“how's” of our learning, and sift the perspectives of faith 
for the forms of freedom that order and sustain the 
human venture. It would resist flat, shallow, ranch-style 
intellectual homes for the human spirit and seek instead, 
roomier, loftier models for man. 

It would temper the mind’s mastery with humility at 
the boundaries of our knowledge and the mysteries still 
sustaining our quest; giving way neither to cynical despair 
or premature finality. It would cultivate the grace of 
self-transcendance and self-giving in both charity of act 
and understanding, mellowing our disordered world and 
campus with a new climate of reverence and responsi- 
bility. 

Finally, the inclusive dimension, clarified by the mind’s 
review and resolve, would demand the self’s resolve to 
delight in human difference that so easily divides us, and 
make of it a richer human community of action and life. 
It would make the campus one with the world, and both 
an invitation to orchestrate our difference in a human 
frame, much as the body has over so long a time our 
diffused functions, and the spirit of man aspires to realize 


Tempus Abire..... 


Continued from page 22 ae 

endowed. Poets differ from those who do not bear that 
name in degree and not in kind. “The people,” says lmer- 
son, “the people fancy they hate poetry; and they are 
all poets and mystics.” In the end the purpose of literary 
study is to maintain the natural poet in each of us alive 
and vigorous; in the modern school, where most other 
studies are valued more highly than the study of poetry, 
it is to keep the student's poetic faculties from withering 
for want of nourishment. Companionship with the poets 
is indispensable to men, for when we cease to experience 
as poets and to know as poets we cease to experience and 
to know realities — natural, human, divine — in their 
wholeness, and having lost the capacity for that experience 


A Student’s View. . 


Continued from page 23 — — 
have, since World War II, given Ober- 
lin its most distinctive character and 
its highest purpose. 

Oberlin’s official view that “social 
action” weakens the pursuit of knowl- 
edge has encouraged those members of 
the community who feel committed to 
Oberlin’s traditional goals to set their 
faces against the institution itself. 

2. Oberlin is self-satisfied. In ad- 
justing itself to the standards of the 
world and “popular sentiment,” Ober- 
lin has become a vain and smug com 
Although pride in someone 


munity. volvement. 
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else is the highest form of praise, pride 
in oneself is not praise, but vanity. 
And praise of one’s heritage becomes 
pride in what one is, and then vain- 
glory, unless it is accomplished by the 
actions that the 
Mere mouthings will not do. We are 
verging on a period of historical hy- 
pocrisy and moral vitiation. 

The spirit of Oberlin is not 134 
years old, but more than two millenia; 
it does not ask for our reverence and 
pride, but for our rededication and in- 
And as our lives will be 


heritage 


at his best. 

But, this should be old hat at Oberlin, committed as 
Oberlin is to the liberation of man, and resisting the 
mechanical models of so many of our larger specialized 
campuses. Still, Whitehead probably was right, when he 
said learning must be like fishing — each man must catch 
his own and fresh — otherwise everything stinks. 

We do not have to close our colleges if even those 
celebrating so conclusively the myth, come to see its limi- 
tation. We may take the first step toward rectifying it— 
by breaking the spell of its power, its paralyzing methods, 
and its perversion. And the way lies close at hand. We 
can begin with the body — and follow the self to its 
reach in aspiration — returning in circle and service to 
include every man in act as well as attitude to create a 
new campus and a new earth. 

We may not have the time, and John Thomas may be 
right, “to find the truth is terrible.” But rightly under- 
stood, the terrible truth about the cave and the myth of 
man’s mind may yet save us — not by ending our life, 
but beginning it, from within, and fully and freely. And, 
isn’t this what education is all about? > > 


and that knowledge we have lost one of the noblest 
elements of our humanity. I am grateful for having been 
one of the thousands who in my generation have labored 
to preserve the wholeness of man’s humanity. I am grate- 
ful for having performed that labor among you and 10 
earlier generations of Oberlin students. And in this my 
last year in Oberlin’s service, I have been especially grateful 
that the first chills of age have been tempered to me by 
the warmth of your affection. Let my farewell, then, be 
the song of gratefulness sung long ago by the greatest of 
lyric poets: 


My lines have fallen to me in pleasant places; 
Yea, my possession is fair in my eyes. 


reckoned, what we do today and to- 
morrow counts far more than what 
others did in the 13 decades before us. 

What remains after four years? 
More than a diploma, of course; I am 
thankful for my friends (whom I hap- 
pened to meet at Oberlin, though now 
our bonds transcend that place) and 
for the commitments they have made 
with me. Yet all of us, when we think 
of the institution in which we lived, 


demands. 


are left with one deep and lingering 
regret. We wanted to owe, but we 
were asked and are able to pay back. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


Juggling Act 


EPOC committees, Alumni Magazine ar- 
ticles by Tuchmann and Bentley, Home- 
alumni 


coming symposia, compendia of 

thinking —— Oberlin certainly is in the 
throes of an “ongoing” attempt to “re- 
late” its curriculum to its “role” and to 


“identify” the points at which we are not 
“touching base’ with all of the “segments” 
of our “community.” Which is as it should 
be, but why can't the discussion be con- 
ducted in plain English instead of execu- 
tive Chinese? 

After listening for seven years to the 
debate over alternative methods of 
ing, different ways of slicing the school 
year, new grading schemes, and so forth, I 
have come to the conclusion that Oberlin’s 
big problem is very simple: our students 
are working under too much pressure. The 
causes of this pressure are equally simple: 
we are making our students do too many 
things at the same time, and we are being 
too tough in judging what they do under 
these hectic conditions. 


Most of our students take five 
a semester. Most of these courses have two 
or three-hour exams and a final. And many 
of them load on a term paper into the bar- 
gain. As a result, a student may well find 
himself with 25 hours of testing and 80-100 
pages of paper-writing to stagger through 
in about four months’ time. This isn’t 
learning; it isn’t even solid labor; it’s only a 
juggling act. 


teach- 


courses 


And the juggling gets mercilessly “evalu- 
ated” — or at least graded. Last year I 
was on a special committee appointed to 
study Oberlin’s grading practices, and our 
findings were a real eye-opener to me. Let 
me cite just one revealing statistic. From 
the class of 1965 eighty percent of the men 
and 46 percent of the women went on to 
graduate schools of one kind or another 
(and good ones, too), yet only about one 
person out of four in the class ended up 
with a straight ““B’ or better as a cumula- 
tive average at Oberlin! Clearly there is 
something pretty draconic about a system 
under which only a minority of the stu- 
dents are rated “good” even though a ma- 
jority of them are of graduate-school quality. 


We have excellent facilities, excellent 
students and an excellent faculty. Out of 
this combination an _ excellent education 


ought to emerge. And it will, provided that 
we do two things: liberalize our grading 
and reduce the number of courses that our 
students take at a time. There are many 
other, more elaborate experiments we could 
try, but these two simple steps, though they 
are unlikely to capture many headlines, will 
do more than anything else to reduce the 
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pressure which hinders education at Ober- 
lin. (And reduced pressure, I would insist, 
is prerequisite to the success of other in- 
novations. What good are freshman semi- 
nars, for instance, if the poor frosh has 
four or five standard courses competing for 
his time?) 

Fortunately, we seem to be moving in 
this direction. Last year the faculty estab- 
lished a new system which enables students 
to take some of their courses on a simple 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory basis, and we 
adopted a less niggardly pattern for dis- 
tributing traditional letter grades. Now the 
faculty has approved a plan which will give 
the students a course-free month in the mid- 
dle of the school year to do some truly 
independent work. What we should do 
next is to cut down the number of courses 
that students are required to take during 
the rest of the year. 

In my judgment the Oberlin undergrad 
does not need a lot of highly “structured” 
experiments to enrich his education. His 
real need is just the opposite: more un- 
structured time — a little intellectual leisure 
so that he can actually manage for once, 
to run down some of those tantalizing “sug: 
gestions for further reading.” Browsing is 
as important as grinding in a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Ropert E. Net, °*53 
Associate Professor of History 
Oberlin, Ohio 


In the Record 


I thought Dr. Fountain’s fine article in 
your April issue (“Centennial, a Time to 
Evaluate’) was most provocative and took 
the liberty of having it printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of May 10. 

HARRISON A. (PETE) WILLIAMS, °41 
U.S. Senator, New Jersey 
Washington, D.C. 


Conscript Supplies? 


... The United States claims to believe in 
liberty and the constitutional rights of the 
individual as having precedence over every 
thing else. Actually this is only a theoreti- 
cal slogan and in practice we often do the 
reverse. 

We are conscripting all our boys for an 
undeclared war in Vietnam. Why not con- 
script supplies at cost? 

In 1966 Congress appropriated for wars, 
past and present, $84 billion and allocated 
another $12.8 billion for interest on the 
national debt (largely war created). Only 
$42 billion was allocated for all other ac- 
tivities of the government. Industries that 
are making the most out of the Vietnam 
War show a twovyear profit increase from 


56 percent to 176 per cent. 

If the American people should insist that 
not a single boy should be conscripted un- 
less all military supplies were conscripted 
at cost, the change in our national outlook 
would be tremendous. It would be a prac: 
tical way for manufacturers to prove their 
patriotism. 

If the five billions spent in Vietnam 
every two months were used for peace we 
could end the $53.3 million peacekeeping 
deficit of the United Nations, we could 
provide starving countries with nine million 
tons of wheat, we could double the Peace 
Corps, give a billion to the International 
Development Association and wage an ag- 
gressive $3.7 billion annual war against 
hunger around the world. 

JEROME Davis, °13 
West Haven, Conn. 


Why Structure Obscenity? 


The agapetae were women among the 
primitive Christians, each of whom lived 
with a man as a sister would, the pair de- 
voting themselves permanently to the work 
of the church. Intriguing. Neither our 
present philosophical ethics nor our theol- 
ogy enable us collectively to bear a fourth 
of such weight. 

I lived in North Hall in 1963-64 as a 
student during the Saturday night calling 
hours trial program whereby women visited 
in men’s rooms. Failure was foreshadowed 
from the first. The position of section 
monitor wasn’t popular; so the election 
amounted virtually to the self-appointment 
of anyone who wished to invert the moni- 
toring function. Our own monitor, on as- 
suming office, asked hosts to leave doors 
open the required six inches “unless it was 
really necessary.” My guffaw spoiled the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

Late that year I heard another monitor 
brag about how he was standing at the 
window in the center of North Hall and 
happened by accident to see Professor 
Vance entering the building. He said he 
was able to spread the alarm, and North 
Hall got a clean bill of “health” that night 
without deserving it. 

No doubt most visiting under “section 
autonomy” would be genteel. As for much 
of the rest, men’s life-styles are now largely 
perversely frozen in high school. But not 
all of them, and certainly not all women. 
Too often I have observed in colleges the 
sexual enslavement of the innocent, their 
painful shifts in self-identity; their becoming 
rigid, numb, hard, or scatterbrained; and 
even the crumpling of some more sensitive 
persons, leaving colder and less creative 
people to carry the torch of learning. These 
latter include playboys whose “love” is 
strictly localized in space and time and who 
are the negation of the humane tradition 
of Christendom. Anything to reduce the 
commonly observed heartache is worth 
doing. 

Psychology has but halfheartedly scratch- 
ed the subjects of human happiness and 
the psychology of sex. Freudians have sup- 
pressed or inverted observations they might 
have made, if we follow Mowrer, ete. 
Havelock Ellis’ identification of sex with 
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love seems naive in our knowledge of 


sadism, raping armies and power-hungry 
rulers. 
The more academic psychologists have 


failed to differentiate several modes of ‘‘sub- 
limation.” Terman’s 1938 marital study, 
still relied upon, was admittedly defective 
in measuring the higher reaches of happi- 
Neither Terman nor Kirkendall in 
1961 nor others worked with personality 
variables such as altruism, sympathy and 
shyness. 

My own impression is that these produc’ 
tive minority types are the ones most dam- 
aged by casual sex. By altruists I do not 
mean those who think to do good without 
being good (cf. Thoreau on philanthropy). 
Men tend to suffer less, because they find 
alternate identities or roles ready to copy— 
roles not primarily altruistic. But women 
as women find no such accepted roles. 

By tradition Oberlin has catered to warm 
people, to those with a sincere and consist- 
ent social concern. Oberlin freshmen don’t 
need to learn in college how sordid the 
world can be; they already know too well 
from the modern high school. Fine Ober- 
lin students like those I knew in 1963-64 
need for the sake of humankind a campus 
free from the distraction and discourage- 
ment of structured obscenity. In a difficult 
area in which most of us have failed in 
one way or another, need we suppose that 
these worthy young ones will likewise fail? 

Oberlin ought to be known firmly as a 
school in which the truncating of one’s fully 
loving potential is not condoned. While 
this will drive some away, others will be 
attracted. I suggest that inter-dormitory 
visiting be restricted to annual open-house 
parties. And the study rooms in Wilder 
ought to be altered so as to make full priv- 
acy impossible. Let those who control Ober- 
lin so demonstrate the genuineness of their 
altruism. 


ness. 


Dick HAZELETT, °65 
Austin, Texas 


Interesting Implications 


Paul G. Schmidt's letter in the April is: 
sue exhibits a tranquil assumption of infalli- 
bility that I find startling. It is quite pos- 
sible, of course, that Mr. Schmidt is correct 
in branding our intervention in Vietnam as 
“a senseless war eminently destructive of 

. values both at home and abroad,” and 
a good many men of goodwill will agree 
with him. 

However, a large number of people whose 
intellectual and liberal credentials are unim- 
peachable are equally convinced that our 
intervention is a painful and distasteful ne- 
cessity. One might suppose that Mr. 
Schmidt's opinion was a matter for discus- 
sion and debate rather than a revealed truth. 
But assuming the latter, he demands that 
Oberlin College take an institutional posi- 
tion that he is right and bar Air Force 
recruiters as the representatives of a shame 
ful activity. 

The implications are interesting. Highly 
disparate and vocal groups of people regard 
Berkeley as a hotbed of Communism and 
free love, capitalism as an iniquitous system 
that grinds the faces of the poor, and the 
Peace Corps as a Communist-inspired refuge 
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for beatniks and draft-dodgers. Should 
Oberlin listen to these groups and bar the 
door to recruiters from the University of 
California Law School, General Motors, and 
the Peace Corps? Of course not. Mr. 
Schmidt only asks that Oberlin ban repre- 
sentatives of activities that he disapproves 
of. 

The strangest bit of logic is the argument 
that the presence of “coercive elements” in 
the student picketing was excusable because 
the administration’s threat of expulsion was 
also a resort to coercion. This would justify 
the robber who pulls a gun on me on the 
grounds that the prison sentence he may 
incur for doing so is also a threat of 
coercion. 

I am sure the time will never come when 
Oberlin will interfere with the right of its 
students to protest and demonstrate peace- 
fully for any cause they believe in. But I 
also trust that the administration will never 
hesitate a minute to expel any student who 
interferes physically with the right of other 
members of the community to go about 
their legitimate business. 

JOHN F. CHARLEs, °32 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Support and Commendation 


Permit me to congratulate you on your 
new format. Whereas I have noticed noth- 
ing wrong with the older one, it is refresh- 
ing to have a change. 

It is most difficult, however, to under- 
stand the two April letters which were 
rather vicious in their criticism of President 
Carr and of a noted classmate of mine. I 
wish to vigorously refute the statement 
“that the College has undermined academic 
freedom, while at the same time demon- 
strated a cowardice, etc.” 

I heartily support President Carr for the 
manner in which the Air Force incident was 
handled and it is gratifying to me that the 
faculty was behind the action. 

Furthermore, it is much to a man’s credit 
to reach the position of “chairman of the 
board.” It’s something many of us do not 
reach in our active years. So commenda- 
tions are in order to this illustrious alumnus 
and I see nothing wrong in his desire to 
use his company letterhead to seek funds 
for the College. 

Hiram B. CHANNON, °17 
San Diego 


Alarmed 


_. I am alarmed at the new definition of 
free speech suggested in Paul Schmidt's 
letter in your April issue. 

He argues that “recruitment is not rea- 
soned discourse” and is therefore not en- 
titled to constitutional protection. If the 
distinction between “reasoned discourse” 
and exhortation depends on whether the 
speaker intends to influence action, discus 
sion is restricted to areas totally removed 
from action — leaving liberty to debate 
theology at most. If the distinction rests on 
the contrast between reason and emotion- 
alism, this practically amounts to a promise 
of free speech solely to those with whom 
one agrees (i.e. the users of “reason”). 

If one compares recruitment with calling 


“fire” in a theater, Justice Holmes’ image 
illustrates a danger so immediate that there 
is nO Opportunity to combat speech with 
speech. I find it hard to believe that re- 
cruiters constitute such a clear and present 
danger that there is no opportunity for 
pickets, printed literature, speakers, and 
private discussion to combat them  non- 
coercively. 

Moreover, I consider it an insult to the 
Oberlin student body to insist that the cam- 
pus must be protected from the recruiters’ 
exhortations. It implies that Oberlin stu- 
dents have no capacity for sorting Out rea- 
son from passion and working towards in- 
telligent judgments based on a_ critical 
weighing of both sides of an issue. 

SARAH E. GIBBARD, “66 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Answers April Letters 


Letters in the April issue by graduates of 
“52 and “65 have prompted me to write my 
first letter to the magazine. 

While I am sure the editors do not in- 
tend or desire to turn this column into an 
open forum of the pros and cons of foreign 
policy, the rather serious charges of “un- 
dermined academic freedom,” “murder and 
massacre,” and “American genocide” sure- 
ly call for at least an attempted answer. 

The sophistry of these statements, to my 
mind, is equaled only by their political and 
historical naivete. This is the type of argu- 
ment current in the middle and late 1930's 
which ignored or excused the political phil- 
osophy which, translated into action, was 
the direct cause of World War II. 

Even as my opinions were not changed by 
these lIectters, so I am not expecting to 


change the opinions of the writers. How- 
ever, I would like to remind them — and 
all others of like persuasion — that “those 


who will not learn from history are doomed 
to repeat it.” 

BEVERLY BieRY MCKENDREE, °*48 
Austin, Texas 


One of the 12,000 


A recent publication from the develop- 
ment office expressed delight that 5,287 
alumni gave to Oberlin and wondered why 
the other 12,000 did not. 

I am one of the 12,000 and have no in- 
tention of contributing to the support of 
any college where the faculty members 
voted to authorize the sale of beer on the 
campus. Further, I am completely lost on 
the logic that although the sale takes place 
on the college property and the College has 
supervision, it “is not directly involved in 
its sale.” 

Mental capacities, moral standards, emo- 
tional stress of the late teen years, reaction 
to social pressure, and the techniques of 
training a human being are no different 
today than they were 2,000 years ago. 
Failure on the part of the faculty to recog- 
nize this and to justify their action on the 
false premise than an 18-year-old in 1967 
is a different person from an 18-year-old in 
the year 1906 makes those of us who do 
recognize this universal truth reluctant to 
support an institution so staffed. 

ADA TEGGART STEEN, °06 
Belle Vernon, Pa. 
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Edna Gordon Retires 


MM Mrs. Epna J. Gorpon, supervisor 
of the College’s addressing and mailing 
since 1958, is retiring after sending 
mail to alumni for 20 years. 

Mrs. Gordon began working in 1947 
in the Alumni Records Office which 
was then part of the secretary's office. 
She was one of four administrative 
assistants charged with helping the Col- 
lege keep track of its growing list of 
alumni. Her job was to address en- 
velopes and to supply growing rosters 
to class and club officers. All work 
was performed on the third floor of 
the Administration Building. 

In 1958, the addressing service was 


moved to the Service 


dressing the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
and the many mailings sent by the Col- 
lege each year to alumni all over the 
world. More than 26,000 are on the 
active mailing lists and about one-third 
of the list acquires new addresses every 
year. 

Mrs. Gordon is the wife of Raymond 
A. Gordon, equipment manager and 
trainer for the Men’s Athletic Depart- 
ment. A resident of Oberlin since 
1935, she attended Benedict College in 
Columbia, S.C. She recalls that she 
sought full-time employment after be- 
“part-time” 
cook at Barrows (now Russian House). 


ing coaxed to serve as a 


gradually the 
stuffing 


Ss? 


A. E. Princehorn 
Mrs. Gordon 
Set printing, 

functions. 


Mrs. Gordon has had charge of ad- 


functions of 
tying and bagging of mailings 
from all departments of the College 
became part of the operation. 
the Graphic Services department was 
formed to coordinate the College’s off- 
addressing and 


Building and ¥ : ay a? 
I figured I'd rather work full-time, 


she said, “but I didn’t want to spend 
all my time cooking. So I took a secre- 
tarial course to qualify for the job at 
Alumni Records. I've been 
sorry.” 

Harry E. (Bill) Morgan, former Post 
Office employee, will be the new su’ 
pervisor. 


sorting, 


Later 


never 


mailing 


Alumni Associates Honor OSU’s Jack Fullen 


JOHN B. (JACK) FULLEN, retiring after 39 years as 


director of the Ohio State University Association, was 
honored in May by members of the Independent College 
Alumni Associates of Ohio at the conclusion of a three-day 


meeting in Wilder Hall. 


Fullen received a placque for his contribution to the 
cause of higher education. He was also given a placque 
for Kenyon S. Campbell, retiring director of Ohio State’s 
development fund. 


5) 


During its sessions, the ICAA conducted a seminar to 
discuss related problems with admissions personnel from the 
member colleges and universities. Edward S. Tobias, execu 
tive director of the Alumni Association of Oberlin College, 
was seminar chairman. Robert S. Jackson, Oberlin’s direc- 
tor of admissions, introduced panelists Paul Napier, admis- 
sions director, and Clancy Biegler, director of alumni af- 
Hollace Roberts, Midwest 


Examination 


fairs at Muskingum College. 
director of the College 
Board, was principal speaker. 


regional] Entrance 


William Banfield, alumni secretary at Mt. Union College, 
was elected president of the organization which represents 
27 Ohio colleges and universities. Other new officers are 
Edward C. Arn, director of alumni relations at the College 
of Wooster, vice president, and Mrs. Winston E. McGee, 


alumni secretary at Lake Erie College, secretary-treasurer. 
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A. E. Princehorn 
Robert L. Buchy, associate alumni secretary at Wittenberg University, 
presents placque to John B. (Jack) Fullen of Ohio State honoring Fullen 
for his contributions to the cause of higher education. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1900 
J. ELLIS STANNARD, 


high school 


retired New York City 
teacher, is now 90 years old and has 
moved to 1048 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
11203, where he is living with the family of the 
nurse who is caring for him. 


1905 


The May issue of American Music Teacher con- 
tains an article by KARL GEHRKENS entitled ‘‘Suc- 
cess in Music Study.’’ Another article, ‘“‘My Fifty 
Years in the Conference,’’ is soon to be published 
by Music Educators National Conference, of which 
he is past president. 

ROSS W. SANDERSON of Newton Centre, Mass., 
has been named as director of the Ecumenical Study 
Commission for Ohio, established by the authority 
of the Ohio Council of Churches Assembly to review 
the structure, program 


1910 
LYNN B. GRIFFITH attended the Diamond Jubi- 


lee Alumni Dinner of the Western Reserve Law 
School on April 14 as chairman of the Society of 
Benchers. He is a 1914 graduate of the law school. 


1911 
Mrs. Frederick Bangs (LILLIAN FREDERICK) 


has moved to a retirement home after many years in 
Tenafly, N. J. Her address is Heath Village, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 07840. 


1912 

MARGARET PORTIA MICKEY has moved from 
Claremont, Calif., to a retirement home, Mt. San 
Antonio Gardens, in Pomona. MARY HULSIZER 


is also a resident of the home. 


1914 
Mrs. J. H. Nichols 


and goals of the council. 


(CATHERINE BURTT Car- 
ter) returned in May from a 34-day Mediterranean 
cruise of the flagship Sagafjord of the Norwegian- 
American Line. She visited ports in Spain, Portugal, 
France, Italy and the Dalmatian coast of Yugoslavia. 


1915 


PHILIP P. GOTT has been appointed a member 
of the Citizens Advisory Committee in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Mrs. O. W. Reed (FLORENCE YERGER) is the 
author of a book of poems, ‘Emerald Carousel,” 
recently published by Triangle Publishing Co. of 
Dallas, Texas. 


1917 


Lisle Buckingham, Akron attorney and husband 
of H. RUTH HETER Buckingham, in April was 
honored at the 75th anniversary banquet of Western 
Reserve Law School by receiving the Fletcher Reed 
Andrews Outstanding Alumnus Award. A 1919 
WRU graduate, he is a member of the law firm 
Buckingham, Doolittle and Burroughs. 


1918 


MIRIAM GROSH has retired as 
Upsala College library after 22 years of 

In May she was awarded the first Distinguished 
Service Award by the New Jersey Library Association. 


dire ctor of the 


service. 


1920 


RAYMOND G 


nd weneral « 


HENGST has retired as vice presi- 
ounsel of Eaton Yale & Towne Inc 


in Cleveland and has returned to the general prac- 
tice of law with Arter, Hadden, Wykoff & Van 
Duzer. 

Dr. Ching-Yun Lin (HUI-CHING YEN) is retir- 
ing after 16 years service as staff physician in the 
Georgia State Tuberculosis Hospital in Rome. She is 
living at 634 Wilson Rd. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30318. 


1921 


The University of Wisconsin School of Music has 
released a monograph, ‘‘Music Programs for Non- 
Music Majors in State Universities,’ prepared by 
professor emeritus SAMUEL T. BURNS. The mono- 
graph has been published by the university as a 
public service and is available without charge. 


1922 


WILLIAM 7T PENFOUND has retired as pro 
fessor of botany at the University of Oklahoma after 
being a faculty member there since 1947 He will 
join the faculty of Warren Wilson College in 
Swannanoa, N ( 


1923 

DR. MARGARET DANN has retired as associate 
fe SSOI ot pe diatrics at Cornell University Medical 
College in New York and will move to Martins- 
ville, Va, 

RALPH SINGLETON, emeritus professor of Eng- 
lish at Oberlin and a member of the English depart- 
ment faculty at Portland State College in Oregon, is 
working on another textbook with Prof. Alexander 
Scharback of Portland. It will be published by Holt- 
Rinehart-Winston July 1. In March World Publish- 
ing Co. published another of his texts, “‘The Art of 
Prose Fiction.”’ Mrs. Singleton’s (Mercedes Holden, 
°26) father, Arthur W. Holden, died in May in 
Idaho Falls. 


1924 


ALBERT S. HOGAN, salesman in Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation's New York sales office, retired May 31 
after nearly 43 years of service with the firm. He 
plans to maintain his present home in Glen Ridge, 
NG Je 

IRVIN E. HOUCK, senior vice president of Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., has retired after 42 years of 
service with the Chicago insurance brokerage firm. 
He will serve as a consultant and continue as a 
member of the board of directors of the company. 


JOE WHEELER, ‘33 
Tp HIS EFFECTIVE direction and 

leadership” during the devastat- 
ing flood of Nov. 4, 1966, Joseph C. 
Wheeler, °33, American consul general 
at Florence, Italy, has been awarded 
the U.S. Department of State’s Meri- 
torious Honor Award and the Ameri 
can Consulate at Florence has been 
given a unit award “for superior per- 
conduct in assisting 


formance and 


American tourists and the citizens of 
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Florence.’ 
The citations were presented May 30 

by Francis E. Meloy Jr., 

American Embassy, Rome. 
Wheeler's 


“under extremely difficult work 


minister, 


award notes his leader 


ship, 


Receives Meritorious Honor Award from Francis E. Meloy Jr. (left). 


ing and living conditions, in minimiz 
ing damage to government property 
and archives and in providing effec 
to hundreds of 
It also notes that 


tive aid and counsel 
stranded Americans.” 
through his direction of American ef- 
forts to assist the people of Florence 
during the month after the flood, “he 
has made a significant contribution to 
AmericarvItalian relations.” 

The 


tion of tourists, joined with the British 


consulate assisted in evacua 


consulate in setting up a center for 


typhoid inoculations, distributed ty 
phoid and tetanus shots to the Italian 
Red Cross, and performed many othe 


services 


GLADYS P. KOCHMIT has moved from Cleveland 
to 12645 N.E. 11 Ave., North Miami, Fla. 33161. 
In 1965, after 39 years of teaching at Lincoln High 
School, she suffered a broken hip and has undergone 
three operations 


1925 

ERWIN N. GRISWOLD received an honorary doc- 
tor of letters degree from Western Reserve at the 
School of Law's 75th anniversary celebration in 
April. A recent issue of the Harvard Law Record 
carried a feature story about Griswold, now in his 
21st year as dean of the law school. 

FRANCES GROVER is doing office work at 
Hindman Settlement School, Hindman, Ky., where 
she spent 11 years during the 1930s and 1940s. The 
school director is Raymond McLain, husband of 
Betty Winslow, °50, McLain; also at the school is 
Elizabeth Burroughs Combs, °36. Frances took a 
three-month vacation at her home in Winter Park, 
Fla., this past winter, stopping off to visit her sister, 
Hester Grover, °27, who is archivist for the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia, 


1926 

ELIZABETH C. 
Bloomfield Hills, 
She plans to retire 
demic year will be teaching 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

WILBUR R. HANAWALT, head of the manage- 
ment consulting firm of Hanawalt Associates, West- 
field, N.J., has been elected president of the So- 
ciety of Professional Management Consultants. 

Rev. and Mrs. HAROLD B. (PETE) INGALLS 
have retired as directors of the Deer Hill Conference 
Center (United Church of Christ) in Wappinger 
Falls, N. Y., and will move to Kalispell, Mont., in 
September. 

After 33 years with Sherwin-Williams as a research 
and development chemist, CHARLES E. WHITNEY 
retired in May and he and his wife have moved to 
Clearwater, Fla. 


1927 

On Sept. 1 DONALD H. BURR will retire from 
the Aetna Life & Casualty Co. after nearly 39 
years service. He will move to Birmingham, Ala., 
where he is taking a position with the Southeast 
Special Risks, Inc. 

Mrs. Charles L. Burton (MIRIAM DENISON), 
principal of Maple Park Elementary School in Lynn- 
wood, Wash., 1956, has resigned to join the 
staff of Western Washington State College. She will 
spend part of her time as supervisor of the cadet 
teacher program at the college and part aiding the 
Edmonds School District in teacher recruiting. 

Rev. VIRGIL E. MYERS, t, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Springfield, IIl., since 
1951, retired from active ministry March 1. He was 
honored by being elected pastor emeritus of the 
church. The Myerses plan to remain in Springfield. 


1928 
J. GEORGE HARRAR, president of the Rocke- 


feller Foundation, received an honorary doctor of 
science degree from Clemson University in May, He 
also delivered the commencement address. 


1929 

Marion Herrmann, wife ot PAUL G. HERR- 
MANN, died in April in Cleveland. 

ARTHUR H. JONES retired March 31 as senior 
vice president of North Carolina National Bank. He 
is serving his first term as a member of the North 
Carolina House of Representatives. 


1930 

Mrs. Eugene M. Austin (GENEVIEVE HUNT) 
will leave Vassar College, where she has been assist- 
ant dean of residence for four years, to become 
dean of residence at Radcliffe. 

Dr. ARVIN W. MANN, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 


dentist, recently was working with the dental health 


BENNETT has moved from 
Mich., to Charlottesville, Va. 
there eventually, but this aca- 
at Madison College in 


since 


center of the U.S. Public Health Service in San 
Francisco on programed instruction into teaching 


describing the 
meeting 


machines. He presented a_ lecture 
programed instruction series at the annual 
of the Florida State Dental Society in May. 
WILLA B, PLAYER, m, director of the division 
of college support in the U.S. Office of Education, 
has been awarded an honorary doctor of humane 
letters degree from Keuka College, N. Y. 
Ridgewood, N.J., has published a 
Account of Her Majesty's Revenue in 


Gregg Press, 
book, ‘‘An 


oy 


REV. JOHN THOMAS MIDDAUGH, ‘44, t, minis- 
ter of Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, Md., since 1957, will become the 
11th president of Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wis., Sept. 1. The Rev. Mr. Middaugh has 
served as chairman of the social sciences de- 
partment at Huntington College, Indiana, his- 
tory instructor at Case Institute, and as pastor 
of churches in the Cleveland area. During the 
summer of 1954 he was acting director of the 
Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of 
Churches, Celigny, Switzerland. The Middaughs 
have a son, David, ‘67. 


York, 1701-09,°* which was 
edited and introduced by Julius Bloch, Leo Hersh- 
kowtiz, Kenneth Scott and CONSTANCE SHER- 
MAN. The book is a publication of the customs 
records for the port of New York for these years. 
Due for publication in the fall by Gregg Press is 
‘Picturesque Itinerary of the Hudson River and the 
Peripheral Parts of North America with Original 
Drawings in These Places’’ by Jacques Gerard Mil- 
bert, which Connie has translated from the original 
French. On the faculty of the City University of 
New York, Connie was recently reappointed acting 
chairman of the department of classical and modern 


the Province of New 


languages. 


1931 

EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Japan and now professor of history at Har- 
vard, received an honorary doctor of humane letters 
University of Chicago at its 75th 
anniversary May, and an_ honorary 
doctor of law degree from Harvard in June. 


1932 


WALTER BLODGETT, curator of the Depart- 
ment of Musical Arts of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, presented a dedicatory recital on the new chapel 
organ at Western Reserve Academy April 16. He 
has been director of music at St. Paul’s Church, 
Cieveland Heights, since 1950. 

SETH A. CARY has been elected president of 
the Ventura County Music Educators’ Association 
and will also be a member of the board of directors 
of Catifornia Music Educators’ Association—Southern 
Section; both offices will continue through 1967-68. 

F. CHAMPION WARD has been appointed to a 
visiting committee at the College of the University 
of Chicago. The committee gives recommendations 
{or improvements to the college. 


Pees 8 


An article in the April 2 issue of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press described a new concept of theater 
designed by JOHN WOODRUFF, professor of speech 
and drama at Carleton College. The first perform- 
student productions are presented before 
Circle, in which the audience mingles with 


degree from the 
convocation in 


ance of 
Critics’ 
the actors before and after a play and gives opinions 
on the performances to the cast after the play. 


1934 
R. WILLIAM BELL, operator of Bell’s Music 


Center in Warren, Ohio, has been appointed a direc- 
tor of Ohio Realty & Development Co., a real estate 
investment firm. 

C. LEE MANTLE of Painesville, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the membership committee of the Ohio Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Boards and is the only Ohio 
member of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 


L73o 


WALTER W. HELLER, chairman of the economics 
department of the University of Minnesota and 
trustee of the College, received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from Ripon College in May. 

Mrs. Herbert Van Meter (JOSEPHINE HAMIL- 
TON) has received a master’s degree in English 
from Kent State. 


1936 


WILLIAM C. AYRES, who retired three years 
ago after 28 years with G.E. and moved to Tucson, 
Ariz., where he acquired the Ranch House Lodge, a 
vacation lodge, has received a master’s degree in 
business administration from the University of Ari- 
zona. In September he will begin a new career 
as an instructor at the university while he studies 
for his Ph.D. 

A story in a recent issue of the Chapel Hill Weekly 
featured the University of North Carolina Quartet, 
which claims to be the ‘“‘only string quartet in the 
United States that travels by air in a plane piloted 
by its conductor who is also a professor of music.’’ 
The pilot is EDGAR ALDEN, who also plays violin 
in the quartet. His wife (DOROTHY PETERSON) 
Besides flying his Cherokee Piper, Edgar 
is also a licensed glider pilot and is secretary of 
the Tar Heel Soaring Club. 


Bay 


The spring issue of The Statesman Quarterly, pub- 
lication of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
America, Worcester, Mass., contains a feature story 
on JOHN ADAM JR., vice president of the com- 
pany and also president of the Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. The article describes how Jack 
transferred to Oberlin from Miami University at 
the Miami dean’s suggestion because he ‘‘too easily 
achieved a straight A average.’’ Jack claims Oberlin 
put an end to his straight A average. 


plays viola. 


B. Artin Haig 
WILLIAM C. KIDD, ‘36, former vice president 
and director of Western Publishing Co., Inc. of 
Racine, Wis., has been elected president and 
general manager of the corporation. Joining 
the company in 1965, he has served as a di- 
rector of two company subsidiaries, Golden 
Press, Inc., and Artists and Writers Press, Inc. 
He is also president of the company’s sub- 


sidiary Whitman Publishing-Golden Press of 
Canada Limited. 
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STANTON L. CATLIN, assistant director of the 
Yale University Art Gallery, will become director 
of the art gallery of the Center for Inter-American 
Relations in New York City on July 1. 


Mrs. Gardner C. Taylor (LAURABELLE SCOTT) 
is principal of a private school operated by the 
Concord Baptist Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. Her 
husband, who received his B.D. degree from Oberlin 
in 1940, is the church pastor. The elementary day 
school was started in 1960 to provide better educa- 
tional opportunities for Negro children in the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of the city. 


1938 


MALCOLM JOHNS, organist of the Grosse Pointe 
(Mich.) War Memorial Church and associate profes- 
sor of music and conductor of the Wayne State Uni- 
versity Choral Union, has been invited to conduct a 
five-week workshop of American choral music at 
Musashino College of Music in Tokyo. Following 
his teaching in Japan, he will visit Iran and present 
an organ recital at Pahlavi University in Shiraz. 


Mrs. Paul Meadows (ELIZABETH BURK), music 
teacher at Rolling Fields Intermediate School in Day- 
ton, Ohio, has received a grant of $700 from Cleve- 
land’s Martha Holden Jennings Foundation to test a 
melodic approach to helping youngsters with reading 
difficulties. She will be in charge of a five-week 
summer remedial reading program at the school. Her 
daughter, Carol Meadows Zurbuchen, completed work 
at Oberlin in January and received her degree at 
the June commencement. 


Mr. and Mrs. NORMAN H. MOORE have 
opened the Moore-Kay Gallery in San Francisco, an 
art gallery with an accent on Latin American artists. 
Norman, a retired physicist, and his wife (B. JEAN 
TITUS) had collected art in Europe and became 
especially interested in Latin American art through 
their daughter-in-law from Chile. 


JERRY G. SPEARS JR. is the Republican candi- 
date for mayor of the City of Columbus, Ohio. 


1939 


OLIVER MARGOLIN, music teacher in the school 
department of Sonoma State Hospital at Eldridge, 
Calif., attended the first International Symposium 
of Orff-Schulwerk in the U.S.A. held at Bellflower, 
Calif., in May. Also there was Robert Anderson, 
50, from California State College at Los Angeles. 
Principal at the Sonoma school is H. Lawrence 
Thompson, °38. 


ALBERT S. MILLMAN has been elected president 


and chief executive officer of the Seneca Falls Ma- 
chine Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


WARREN D. NIEDERHAUSER, assistant direc- 
tor of research at Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
is the author of an article, ‘‘Challenging Careers 
Available in Plastics Research and Development,” 
in the March issue of SPE Journal, official publica- 
tion of the Society of Plastics Engineers. 


ROBERT VOGEL, peace education secretary for 


the American Friends Service Committee, Pacific 
southwest region, is traveling around the country 
conducting discussions and seminars on issues such 


as draft information, conscientious objectors, China, 
Vietnam and the United Nations. 


Rev. and Mrs. JOHN D. WOLF have moved to 
Hammond, Ind., where he is pastor of Woodmar 
Methodist Church. 


1940 


ROGER H. GARRISON, staff associate for faculty 
for the American Association of Junior Colleges in 
Washington, in September will become chairman of 
the English department at Westbrook Junior College 
in Portland, Maine. He is the author of a book, 
“The Adventure of Learning in College,’’ which is 
an orientation text for freshmen, published by Harper 
& Row. 

RICHARD G. 
group director of a 
Aerospace 


STEPHENSON has been named 
new group IV program in the 
satellite system division. The 
directorate will provide technical management for 
the Air Force for several space programs and also 
will be active in advanced planning for new pro- 
grams. Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson (Carol Suppnick, 
39) live in Rolling Hills Estates, Calif. 


Corp.'s 
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PRATT BYRD, ‘46, has been promoted to class 
2 in the U.S. Foreign Service. Since entering 
the service in 1950, he has served in Bremen, 
Germany, as vice consul; Kabul, Afghanistan, 
as information officer; Budapest, Hungary, as 


consul; and Djakarta, Indonesia, as political 
officer. Mrs. Byrd is the former Julia F. 
Mowrer, ‘46, 

dence, R.I., where Mary had been supervisor of 
the young readers services for the State of Rhode 
Island. 


ELSA DAHLSTROM Calen is serving as motor 
corps chairman for the N.E. Home for Little Wan- 
derers, as chairman of the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital coffee shop and as secretary of the board of 


managers of St. Luke’s Home for Convalescents. Her 
home is in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Dr. JAMES G. PARKE took a Sea Scout Troop 
for a cruise around Lake Ontario last summer on a 
40-ft. ketch that he used to own. His son, Bill, who 
had sailed with him in the Virgin Islands earlier in 
the year, was the first mate. Bill will go to Fin- 
land this summer as a Youth for Understanding 
representative. Jim’s older son, Bob, °70, was an 
A.F.S. student to Germany in 1965; and their daugh- 
ter, Ann, went to Switzerland as an A.F.S. student 
in 1961. 


Arthur Poister, professor of organ at Syracuse 
University and husband of DOROTHY M. BROE- 
LAND Poister, received an honorary doctor of 
humane letters degree at the university’s annual hon- 
ors convocation in April. A member of the music 
faculty since 1948, he will retire this summer. 


1942 
E. REED BELL has been appointed head of the 


plastics and resins research department at Shell De- 
velopment Company’s Emeryville, Calif., research 
center. A research supervisor for the past seven 
years, he has been at Shell since 1942. 


JOHN A. CHRISTIE, who will be on sabbatical 
leave as professor of English at Vassar next year, 
will move his family to Halifax, Vt. John plans 
to continue research on Thoreau and will spend part 
of his year in England and India. Last summer he 
was in India for two months to set up the Ph.D. 
program in American studies at the University of 
Delhi. He has been invited back under a Fulbright 
grant to continue his work in Hyderabad and Delhi. 
He plans to return to the U.S. by way of England, 


where he will study techniques used in teaching 
American literature. 
Brown University has appointed A. HUNTER 


DUPREE, professor of history at the University of 
California at Berkeley, as George L. Littlefield pro- 
fessor of American history effective July 1, 1968. 
ALLEN F. STREHLER, dean of gradu- 
ate studies at Carnegie Institute of Technology, was 
featured in an April 8 article in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette Allen is the ‘“‘housefather’’ of Mudge 
House, a residence for 210 men graduate students. 


associate 


1943 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN C. HEINRICH (Barbara D. 


Corson, “45) are living in Kafue, Zambia, where 
they are missionaries and teachers in a boys’ high 
school. 


Rev. EUGENE STOCKWELL, associate secretary 
of the world division of the Methodist Board of 
Missions in New York City, was the featured 
speaker at the Toledo (Ohio) District Methodist 


spring conference in April. He is the author of the 
1966 Methodist study book, **Claimed by God for 
Missions."* 

Rev. ROBERT H. TAYLOR, t, minister of How- 
land Community Church in Warren, Ohio, and vice 
president of the National Council of Community 
Churches, is serving as chairman of the 49th Ohio 
Pastors’ Convocation, scheduled for next January in 
Columbus. 


1944 


Rev. WILLIAM H. HAMILTON will leave his 
post as professor of theology at Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School this summer to join the staff of a 
United Church of Christ institution, New College, 
in Sarasota, Fla. He will teach courses in religion 
and Bible at the three-year-old college. He joined 
the Colgate faculty in 1953. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Kuhn (JEAN *“‘SCOTTY”™ 
MACDONELL), who live in Levittown, Pa., oper- 
ate a bicycle business in Princeton, N. J. Their 
eldest son. Brad, is in his junior year in engineering 
at Penn State: Meg works in the Firestone Library 
of Princeton University; they have four other chil- 
dren, Larry, 15, Marie, 13, Karl, 11, and Charlie, 
8. at home. Scotty is organist and choirmaster at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Levittown. 

PETER MENNIN, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, received an honorary doctor of 
music degree at the annual Spring Music Convocation 
of Temp'te University in April. 

Rev. DONOVAN SMUCKER, t, professor of 
religion and chaplain of Lake Forest College, was 
recently guest speaker at Western College for Women. 
The 1965-66 school year he was on sabbatical leave 
at Cambridge University, where he lectured and 
held preaching engagements in Anglican, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches of England. 


1945 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Bachand (ANN McNEILL) 
have moved to Ravenswood, W. Va., where he is a 
senior metallurgist at Kaiser Aluminum. While they 
lived in Charleston, W. Va., last year, Ann was 
associated with the Valley Weavers and her chief 
interest these days is weaving. 

Rev. ROBERT BOND, t, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church of Lake Mills, Wis., for the past 
five years, has been named minister of the Congre- 
gational Church of Batavia, III. 

Rev. GLADSTONE L. BROWN, t, of Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, has been named Youngstown district 
superintendent for the Methodist church. He has 
been pastor of Chagrin Falls Methodist Church since 
1959. 

GRANT BUTTERMORE, Westfield, N. J., attor- 
ney, has been elected first vice chairman of the 
United Fund of Westfield. 

LESTER F. PROSS, associate professor of art and 
co-chairman of the art department at Berea College, 
Ky., has been appointed visiting lecturer in fine arts 
at the American University in Cairo for the 1967-68 
school year. He will teach part time and do part- 
time research and study in Egyptian, Islamic and 
Coptic art. His wife, Mary Louise, instructor in 
health at Berea, and their children, David 14, Mark, 


12, and Susan, 8, will accompany him to Cairo. 


1946 

Mrs. Thomas Browning (ELEANOR TIBBETTS) 
will be music instructor for an arts workshop for 
junior high school girls this summer planned by the 
YWCA of White Plains and central Westchester, 
NE Xa 

ALFRED VAN HORN was named Park Forest, Il., 
Citizen of Achievement for March for ‘‘unselfish 


devotion to community affairs."’ Since 1963 Al has 
been executive director of the Tri-State Hospital 
Assembly, Chicago, a regional hospital association 


serving hospitals in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. He also is a part-time associate of the 
I'linois Hospital Association at Chicago. 


1947 


CARI Al R¢ IWAN, former director of the U.S 
Information Agency, was the speaker for the Kent 
State University commencement exercises 


33 


Mrs. Forest Sorensen (GERTRUDE SZAROLETA 
SCHARR) is teaching two pre-school music 
and also gives lecture recitals in the area of her 
home in Greenbrae, Calif., and in San Francisco. 
She has recently been appointed book review editor 
of The Triangle, magazine of Mu Phi Epsilon, inter- 


classes 


national professional music sorority. She has three 
children, Eric, 6, Kenneth, 4, and Gail, 2. 
Mrs. Don Van Dyke (MARY LOUISE ENIG- 


SON) has received a master of music degree from 


Kent State. 


1948 

Mrs. Charles C. Polk of Roselle, N.J., mother 
of Mrs. Edwin C. Horne (GENE-ANN POLK), was 
recently named New Jersey Mother of the Year. 

Eugene E. Morgan II, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
EUGENE E. MORGAN JR., t, of Akron, has been 
awarded a four-year all-expense scholarship to More- 
house College in Atlanta, Ga. 


Mrs. Charles Simons (HELEN GERNERT)_ has 
received a master’s degree from Hampton Institute 
in Virginia. 

RALPH THOMLINSON has been promoted to 


chairman of the department of sociology at California 
State College at Los Angeles. He joined the faculty 
there in 1959. 


1949 

DONALD FITZGERALD is leaving Mohawk Val- 
ley Community College in Utica, N. Y., to become 
assistant director of the graduate research computer 
center at the University of Massachusetts in Amherst. 

RICHARD A. HUDSON has accepted the position 
of acting assistant professor of music at University of 
California at Los Angeles for next year. 


1950 

MAYNARD BAUER has been named superinten- 
dent of the Tallmadge (Ohio) schools. Now assistant 
chief of Ohio State’s student teacher program, he 
expects to receive his doctor's degree from Ohio 
State in August. 

After several years on the administrative staff of 
the American College in Paris, WALTER J. BREN- 
NAN returns to the U.S. this summer. During 
1967-68 he will be visiting assistant professor of 
piano at Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

General American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
has appointed THEODORE W. CONNER a general 
agent in Kokomo, Ind. He entered the life insur- 
ance business there in 1959. He and his wife 
(Kathryn Wahlgren, °48) have four sons. 

DOUGLAS COOPER, who received an M.A. in 
Spanish from Middlebury in 1963, has been awarded 
a Fulbright grant for summer seminar study in Bur- 
gos, Spain, under the direction of the University 
of Valladolid. 

PETER S. CRAIG has been appointed an assistant 
general counsel for the Department of Transportation 
in Washington. Since 1964 he had been commerce 
counsel for the Southern Railway. 

Rev. WALTER B. CROWELL, t, minister of the 
United Church of Christ, Ione, Ore., retires June 12 


and will move to 1363 Hampton Way, Woodburn, 
Ore. 97071. 
Sundar Fleming, son of Rev. JOHN W. FLEM- 


ING, t, was named valedictorian of his graduating 
class at Ligon High School, Raleigh, N.C. 

RICHARD C. JOHNSTON, m, professor of voice 
at Capital University, was guest director of the an- 
nual Sandusky County choir festival April 30. He 
is also director of the Richard Johnston Choral En- 
semble and the Broadstreet Church Choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Luedeke (HOPE GRIF- 
FITH) and daughters, Carrie, 7, and Amy, 5, will 
move in July from New Jersey to Pasadena, Calif. 
C.B.S. has transferred Dick to its Los Angeles of- 
fices as controller of radio station KNX. 


JOHN D. MITCHELL, assistant professor in jour- 


nalism at the University of Colorado in Boulder, is 
working toward his doctorate in Asian affairs at 
Denver University School of International Studies 


and also teaching full time at Colorado. His wife, 
Mila, °49, is teaching basic drawing courses at Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School in Denver one day a 
week. She was one of five Colorado artists awarded 
a one-man show at the Boulder Public Library. An 
exhibit of her paintings and drawings was on display 
June 1-30. 

MILTON STERN, associate professor of music at 
California State College at Los Angeles, was one 
of six Cal State faculty members to receive a 1967 
Outstanding Professor Award for exceptional teaching 


ability and unusually performance as a 


teacher. 


competent 
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FRANCIS H. SCHOTT, ‘49, has been appointed 
second vice president and associate econom- 
ist of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U.S. He was formerly adviser in research 


and statistics with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. He and his wife (Barbara L. 
Willcox, ‘49) and three children live in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


iyo! 

A recent issue of the Flint (Mich.) Journal con- 
tained a feature article on Mr. and Mrs. MYRON 
G. AARONSON (JEANNE BLUMENFELD) who 
lead a busy musical life. Ron is instrumental music 
teacher at Brownell and Merrill schools and Jeanne 
teaches oboe privately. They both play in the Flint 
Symphony Orchestra; Jeanne also plays in the Sagi- 
naw Symphony Orchestra and Ron with the Sherm 
Mitchell Quartet, a jazz group. 

ARTHUR F. BECKNELL, director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin men’s glee club and faculty 
accompanist, was director of the massed choir for the 
annual Songfest for the Pardeeville (Wis.) area. He 
is currently completing work on his doctoral degree 
at Wisconsin, 

CHARLES W. HOFFMANN, professor of Ger- 
man at Ohio State, was the speaker at the annual 
Scholarship Day dinner at Muskingum College in 
April. 

JOHN MACDONALD will become acting head of 
the music department at the University of Akron 
July 1. A member of the Akron faculty since 1959, 
he is director of university choral groups, choral 
conductor for the Akron Symphony Orchestra and 
minister of music at High Street Christian Church. 

CHET McPHEE, Trinity College lacrosse coach, 
was assistant coach of the North team for the 26th 
annual North-South All-Star Lacrosse Game June 10 
at the University of Massachusetts. 

M/Sgt. HENRY R. MEYER and Mildred Cad- 
dell were married April 21 at the base chapel of 
Goodfellow Air Force Base in Texas. They are 
living in San Angelo, Texas. 

ROBERT (ROBIE) SHULTS, head coach of bas- 
ketball at Trinity College, has been appointed base- 
ball coach there. 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. Taylor (VIRGINIA 
MULDER) are returning to the U.S. after living in 
Shepparton, Vic., Australia, for the past five years. 
Virginia's husband has been manager of agricultural 
research for the Campbell Soup Co. in Shepparton 
and is being reassigned to this country. The Tay- 
lors have three children, Caroline, Andrea and 
Gregory. 


1oo2 


ROBERT O, BLECHMAN has three murals in 
the American Pavilion at Expo 67, Montreal. A free 
lance artist, “‘Buddy’’ will be chairman of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine Editorial Advisory Board start- 
ing July 1. 

GEORGE H. FUNK, director of corporate plan- 
ning for Pet Inc., has been appointed president of 
the Snack Foods division of Pet, which has head- 


quarters in Anaheim, Calif. George joined Pet in 
1960 and spent three years in Europe as director of 
international planning. 

WILLIAM W. GOLDMAN is the author of a new 
book titled “‘The Thing of It Is ’’ published 
this spring by Harcourt Brace & World. His fourth 
novel, it is among the books listed on the Literary 
Guild selection. Bill also wrote the screen play for 
the movie ‘‘Harper.”’ 

Rev. ALBERT J. JEANDHEUR, 
Dewey Avenue Presbyterian Church 
N. Y., has been called to become pastor 
Church of the Covenant in Cleveland. 

GEORGE W. WYER has received a bachelor of 
divinity degree from Kenyon with honors in pastoral 
history from Bexley Hall, the Kenyon divinity school. 


1953 


RICHARD J. BAKER has been named one of the 
“10 Outstanding Young Men of 1967°’ by the 
Greater Worcester (Mass.) Jaycees and was recently 
elected president of the Clark University Alumni 
Association. Clark University also recently nomin- 
ated him to appear in the 1967 edition of ‘‘Out- 
standing Young Men of America,’’ for his contribu- 
tion to his community, profession and civic organiza- 
tions. He is assistant counsel with the State Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of America in Worcester. 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Goodwin (DOROTHY 
D. SMEDLEY) are living in Sheridan, Wyo., where 
he is an estimator for a local construction company 
and she is a junior high school lay reader. Last 
summer they began building a new house to Jim's 
design. They’ have two adopted children, Laura 
Anne, 6, and Michael James, 3. 

WARNER JEPSON, San Francisco composer and 
teacher, was engaged by the SF Ballet to compose 
the electronic tape score for Carlos Cravajal’s new 
ballet ‘‘Totentanz’’ which was premiered in April at 
the Opera House. 


1954 


Mrs. Norman Marcus (MARIA LENHOFF) is an 
assistant attorney general for the State of New York. 
She and her husband, counsel to the New York City 
Planning Commission, and their two children, WVa- 
lerie, 5, and Nicole, 2, live in New York City. 

ROBERT E. SAVAGE has left Queens College, 
Flushing, N.Y., and is teaching in the biology 
department at Swarthmore. He and his wife, Gisela, 
have two children, Monica, 2, and Eric, born in 
April. 

EARL STAHL has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and has been appointed direc- 
tor of counselor education at Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity at Oshkosh. He joined the WSU. staff in 
1965. 

Mrs. J. Ross Stevenson (NANCY HANSON) has 
received a master’s degree in psychology from Kent 
State. 


1955 


Dr. WILLIAM H. ALBERS will be living at 1513 
W. Teton Dr., Peoria, Ill. 61614 as of July 14. 
He will be setting up a part hospital, part private 
practice of pediatric cardiology there. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALBERT SONNENFELD (PORTIA 
LEYS) spent the year in England, where Bert was 
visiting professor of literature at the University of 
Reading. He also lectured at some 15 European 
universities including Stockholm, Glasgow, London 
and Aberdeen and appeared on the BBC. They plan 
to return to Princeton this summer. 

Dr. CARL W. TYLER JR. has been appointed 
assistant professor of gynecology-obstetrics at Emory 
University. He is with the communicable disease 
center of the U.S. Public Health Service and serves 
as clinical faculty member at Emory. 

GUY N. WEBSTER and Mrs. Ann Lewis Diestler 
were married this spring in Madison, Wis., where 
he is claims mansger for southwestern Wisconsin for 
American Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston. They 
are living at 1513 Wyldewood Drive, Madison 53704. 


1956 
LAURA MAE KRESS has been selected for inclu- 


sion in the latest edition of ‘‘Outstanding Young 
Women of America,’ annual publication sponsored 
by the leaders of women’s organizations of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

G. EDWARD SHARPLES has been selected for 
inclusion in the 1967 edition of ‘‘Outstanding Young 
Men of America,’’ publication sponsored by the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

BARRIE SMITH has been appointed advertising 
manager for L. B. Foster Co., a national supplier 


minister at 
in Rochester, 


of the 
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of steel products for construction and industry. He 
will handle the company’s advertising and public 
relations program from its headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Tuttle (CAROLYN PA- 
DELFORD) will be moving to Albuquerque, N. Y., 
this summer. Howard has completed his Ph.D. in 
the history of ideas at Brandeis University and will 
be assistant professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


1957 

THOMAS D. GELEHRTER has been selected for 
inclusion in the 1967 edition of *‘Outstanding Young 
Men of America,’’ a publication sponsored by the 
Montgomery’ (Ala.) Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

H. JOANNE HARRAR and Mrs. William Reed 
(PATRICIA HAWLEY) have been selected for in- 
clusion in the latest edition of “Outstanding Young 
Women of America,’ annual publication sponsored 
by the leaders of women’s organizations of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

R. BRUCE KING, research associate professor of 
chemistry at the University of Georgia, has received 
an Alfred P. Sloan Fellowship for post-doctoral re- 
search. In addition to the two-year Sloan grant, he 
has also been awarded a $19,360 grant from the 
Petroleum Research Foundation. 

JANE C. MOORE has completed work on _ her 
bachelor’s degree in music education at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and has been teaching 
stringed instruments in high school and junior high 
in Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y., this year. 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR has been named staff an- 
nouncer at station KRIS-TV in Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Rev. C. DAVID WRIGHT, t, is pastor of Wood- 
lawn Evangelical United Brethren Church, whose 
congregation dedicated a new church building in 
April. The church is located on Galion Rd., Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio. 

ALLEN A. ZIMMERMAN is doing research in 


Chinese literature and collecting materials for his 
dissertation for his Ph.D. in Asian studies from 
Columbia at the School of Chinese Studies, Uni- 


versity of Kyoto in Japan. 


1958 


CHARLES FITZGERALD is a detective with the 
New York police department. His work deals mostly 
with interracial crime problems. 

DAVID L. FOSTER, who has been working on 


his doctorate at Northwestern and serving as direc- 


tor of music at St. Gile’s Episcopal Church in 
Northbrook, Ill., has been awarded a _ Fulbright 
scholarship to study in Germany for a year. He 


will be studying organ at Hoeln and doing research 
on organ construction and design in Germany and 
Holland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. Garnache (SUZANNE 
WILKE) will spend the summer building their 
12-room house in Shelburne, Vt. Dick works for 
IBM in Burlington. 

LEONARD ROSS has left the Ford Motor Co. 
branch in Brussels, Belgium, to become a director of 


the Rainbow Glass Fibre Products Ltd. in Kow- 
loon, Hong Kong. 
Mrs. Edwin E. Sundt Jr. (ANN NEWMAN) 


has been selected for inclusion in the latest edition 
of ‘‘Outstanding Young Women of America,’ annual 
publication sponsored by the leaders of women’s 
organizations of Montgomery, Ala. 

DOROTHY WADDELL and Ole Thogersen, a 
Danish engineer, were married June 17. They plan 
to travel in Europe for six months and have no 
permanent address as yet. Dorothy this year finished 
five years of post-doctoral training in internal medi- 
cine and infectious diseases at Stanford Medical 
Center. 

A recent issue of the Toledo Blade carried a fea- 
ture story about St. Mark Congregational Church in 
Roxbury, Mass., which sponsored a building project, 
Marksdale Gardens, under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to provide apartments for low-income 
families. Minister of the church is Rev. GEORGE 
THOMAS, t, who was honored by the Boston Coun- 
cil of Churches for his church’s pioneering venture. 

TULLY H. TURNEY JR., associate professor of 
biology at Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia, will 
become head of the biology department in September. 


1959 

Capt. and Mrs. C. WILLIAM HEIN (J SUE 
DOLL) are the parents of a third daughter, Stefanie 
Lynn, born March 17. Teri is 4 and Melissa is 
fearly 3 The family will be leaving Ft. Leonard 
Wood, Mo., in July. Sue and their children will 
be living at 39 Lori Lane, Miamisburg, Ohio, while 
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GEORGE W. LUCKEY, ‘47, has been named a 
senior research associate for special research 
at Eastman Kodak Research Laboratories. He 
received his Ph.D. in chemistry from the Uni- 


versity of Rochester and 
research chemist in the photographic theory 
department in 1950. He became a research 
associate in 1965 and joined the special re- 
search department in 1960. 


joined Kodak as a 


Bill leaves for Vietnam on Aug. 1 for his second, 
and hopefully final year in the Army. 

SUSAN M. KLINGAMAN has been promoted to 
Class 5 in the U.S. foreign service. She left the 
American Consulate General in Duesseldorf, Germany, 
in December 1965, and is now serving as political 
officer at the American Embassy in Manila. 

RICHARD S. PAGE has cL Ia ID, stn 
politics from Princeton. 

Mrs. Thomas Slasor (LYNNE ROSE HUME) is 
teaching French at Great Neck Junior High School 
on Long Island. Previously she taught for a year 
at the American Language Institute of New York 


received 


University and three years at Manhasset High School, 
Long Island. She has her poetry published in two 
anthologies, *“‘Counterpoint’’ and ‘‘An Anthology of 
Modern Poetry,’ and in several magazines. 

Dr. JOHN R. VON BERGEN JR. has begun 
medical practice in Creston, Ohio. He is affiliated 
with the Orrville Osteopathic Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Wyatt (BARBARA GIL- 
RUTH) have moved from Canyon to Walnut Creek, 
Calif. John works in plasma Aero: Jet 
General Nucleonics in San Ramon. They have three 
sons, John R., 644, David L., 514, and Mark G., 4. 


1960 

GAIL McKEE is married to 
living in Exeter, N.H. 

Washington and Lee University has promoted 
STERLING M. BOYD, m, from instructor to assist- 
ant professor of fine arts. 

Mrs. William Hershey (BARBARA ANNE BERG- 
FALD) received her M.D. degree from Stanford in 
1965 and interned at San Francisco General Hospital 
while her husband completed his residency in anes- 
thesiology at the University of California Medical 
Center. This year she is working as a general prac- 
titioner in the U.S. Public Health Service Indian 
Hospital in Gallup, N.M. They plan to remain 
in Gallup until July 1968 and then go _ overseas. 
Their first child, Colombe Lee, was born in May. 

DEXTER R. JACOBSON has been named editor- 
in-chief of the 1967-68 UC Law Review, quarterly 
of the University of Cincinnati College of Law. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT S. NIEMILLER, t, 
(SUSAN KENT) have moved to Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bob, who has been studying at the Berkeley Divinity 
School in New Haven, was ordained to the deacon- 
ate of the Episcopal Church in June and will be 
ordinated to the priesthood in four to six months. 
July 1 he begins working half time at Calvary 
Church, Bridgeport, and half time at Christ Church, 
Stratford. He and Susan have three children, Beth, 
6, Margie, 4, and David, 2. 

Rev. THOMAS V. O'DONNELL has been or- 
dained a priest of the Roman Catholic Church by 
the Cleveland Catholic Diocese. 

THOMAS L. READ has been named assistant 
professor in the University of Vermont music de- 
partment. 

ROSS REIMUELLER will be assistant conductor 
for a new musical, ““‘Dumas & Son,’ which will 
play in Los Angeles and San Francisco for about 
eight weeks this summer. 

THOMAS SHUMAN is specialist, employee and 
public information, at the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Apollo support department in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


physics for 


Edward Bird and 


SOS (Send Old Sheets) and Yarn 


Suzanne Langworthy, °60, who teaches second grade at the Lincoln 
School in Katmandu, Nepal, has invited her friends in the United States 
to join “Operation Sheet-Yarn,” a one-woman effort to do something about 
two shortages she has noticed in Nepal. 

She had written letters to 108 persons asking them to send their old 
sheets and pillowcases (“long, short; darned, mended; torn, holey; patched, 
or worn, as long as they’re white’) to her so she can give them to Khokana 
Leprasarium, where she is doing volunteer work this summer, for use as 


bandages. 


She’s also asked for wool yarn of any length or color except white so 


children’s sweaters can be knitted for winter. 


“No Khokana child minds 


having a red sweater with one sleeve blue and the other green,” she says, 
in asking for half skeins, partly-used skeins, or odds and ends. 


Last winter, Sue urged the 108 on her mailing list to send spare dollars 
to help build a hospital. At last report she had received $1,315. Some of 
the 108 friends on Sue’s mailing list suggest that other Oberlinians might 
want to send old sheets or yarn. Packages weighing less than 5 lbs. may 
be sent via economical Space Available Air Mail (SAM) to Miss Suzanne 
Langworthy, Lincoln School, American Embassy, APO New York, N.Y. 


09674. 
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Mr. and Mrs. David L. Stonehill (JEAN FRO- 
HOCK) and their daughters, Linda, 6, and Heidi, 
314, have moved into a new home in Upper Saddle 


River, N. J. David is manager of computing serv- 
ices at Computer Applications Inc., located at 
NASA’s Goddard Institute for Space Studies in 
New York City. 

RICHARD M. SUDHALTER and his wife are 
living in London, England, where he is a_ corres- 
pondent and feature writer for United Press Inter- 


national. 

WILLIAM M. WAITE of the department of elec- 
trical engineering faculty of the University of Colo- 
rado has been appointed editor of a new informa- 
tion bulletin on the string manipulation Janguage 
SNOBOL put out by the Association for Computing 
Machinery. 
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JACK CONIAM, head basketball coach at Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N.Y., for the past three 
seasons, has been appointed assistant varsity basket- 
ball coach at the University of Connecticut. 

CAROL A. CRUMRINE has accepted a one-year 
replacement position as organ instructor at West 
Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va., beginning 
in September. 

Rev. and Mrs. 
GARRAHAN) have 
where Mark is serving the 
Lake Arthur. 

ESTHER M. ANSCHUTZ and Gunter R. Golde 
were married Nov. 14, 1966, in San Francisco. They 
are living in Oakland, Calif., where Esther is teach- 
ing second grade and her husband is a student at 
the University of California. 

DAVID A. GROTKE, worker with the 
Auburn, N. Y., department of social welfare, has 
been appointed chairman of Auburn’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Human Needs. 

Rev. JAMES C. JACKSON, t, and Sheila M. 
Bernard were married June 10 in Cassadaga, N. Y. 

ROBERT B. LILLICH, who has been a field con- 
sultant this year at Solon (Ohio) High School for 
Harvard Project Physics, has been granted a two- 
year leave of absence to work at Harvard with the 
project this coming school year and the following 
year for doctorate work in science education at Kent 
State. His address after Sept. 15 will be 52 Irving 
St., Apt. B 52-2, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

BARBARA MATTHIES will receive an M.A. in 
linguistics from Ohio University in June and will be 
an instructor in English and coordinator of the 
foreign student English program at Iowa State Uni- 
versity at Ames. 

Dr. and Mrs. N. MARK RICHARDS (BAR- 
BARA GEISLER) are moving in August from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo, N.Y. Mark has finished his in- 
ternship at Presbyterian St. Luke’s Hospital and will 
be with the U.S. Public Health Service for two 
years. They have a daughter, born Oct. 7, 1966. 

CHRISTOPHER SALTER has been selected for 
inclusion in the 1967 edition of ‘*‘Outstanding Young 
Men of America,’ a book sponsored by Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. 
Salter (LINDA GRAEF SALTER) has been selected 
for the most recent edition of “‘Outstanding Young 
Women of America,’ which is sponsored by leaders 
of women’s organizations in Montgomery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harlan G. Sturm (SARA WHIT- 
NEY) have been teaching the past year at Queens 
College in Charlotte, N.C. They will both receive 
Ph.D. dgrees from the University of North Carolina 
in August. June 1 they moved to Lexington, Ky., 
where Sara will be assistant professor of Italian and 
her husband will be assistant professor of Spanish. 
They have a son, Mark Duane, born Jan. 22. 
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JUDITH APPLETON has 
degree from the University of 
doing her internship at the Mary Imogene 
Hospital in Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN S. CAMIGLIANO have 
moved to Warren, Pa., where they both have teach- 
ing positions in the fall. 

CARL CLEARY is in Vienna, Austria, perform- 
ing with the Tonkuenstler Orchestra and also with 
the Volksoper of Vienna. He recently took part in 
the recording of Johann Strauss’ opera, ‘‘Elektra,”’ 
featuring Birgit Nilsson and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

DARREL CLOWES JR., MAT, assistant professor 
of English and philosophy at Jefferson Community 
College, Watertown, N. Y., will leave in September 
for Korea, where he will be associate director of the 
Peace Corps there for 21% years. His wife and three 
children will accompany him. 


Mark L. 
moved to 
churches 


Dorff (ELIZABETH 
Hagerman, N. M. 


there and in 


social 


received an M.D. 
Rochester and is 
Bassett 
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HAROLD O. FARRIS, ‘54, has joined the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Co., international valuation con- 
sulting firm, as personnel director at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Milwaukee. He former- 
ly was vice president-industrial relations for 
Tate Manufacturing Co. in Dayton. 


LARRY C. GRAHL has been appointed a U. S. 
foreign service officer. 

Mrs. CATHERINE GULICK, m, has been ap- 
pointed as teacher of junior high science and math 
at Bay Village (Ohio) High School. 

In September LELAND R. GUSTAFSON will be 
teaching voice full time at Eureka College, Eureka, 
Ill. He will continue graduate studies at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory in Chicago on weekends. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. PAUL IRWIN (Margaret Ehren- 
sperger, 64) have completed their Peace Corps serv- 


ice in Nigeria and in the fall will be living in 


Madison, where he will begin work on his Ph.D. 
in African history at the University of Wisconsin 
and she will complete her M.S. in education and 
French. 


CHARLES R. LAWRENCE has joined the staff 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank in New York City as 
a systems analyst in their systems department. 

THOMAS G. McCARTY has been appointed an 
instructor in the department of classics at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

Mr. and Mrs. LARRY MENCH (Noreen Bender, 
°63) have moved from Lancaster, Pa., to Columbus, 
where Larry will be working for his Ph.D. in history 
at Ohio State. Formerly assistant to the director of 
admissions at Franklin and Marshall College, he plans 
to go into college teaching. Noreen, who has been 
a substitute math teacher, will either be teaching 
full time or will train for a job as systems engineer 
at IBM. 

SANDY PROVOST has received a Fulbright grant 
for the coming year and will study voice with 
Pierre Bernac at the Paris Conservatory. 

DENNIS F. REDMONT has transferred from the 
Lisbon, Portugal, office of Associated Press to Rome, 
Ita'y. 

E. KAREN SATHER and Capt. Frederick R. 
Stahl Jr. of Teaneck, N.J., were married June 4. 
KATHRYN UPDEGROVE Elliott was matron of 
honor. Fred recently returned from a_ three-year 
tour of duty with the U.S. Army in Munich, Ger- 
many. They will live in Stowe, Vt., until June 
1968. Fred will be maitre d’ at the Trapp Family 
Lodge. Karen will direct the summer music _pro- 
gram at the lodge and then teach vocal music in 
the Stowe public schools during 1967-68. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Camille Albertin (JULIA LOUD) 
are the parents of a daughter, Nathalie Louise. 
They are living in Grenoble, France, where Camille 
is employed as an engineer. 

Mrs. LAURIE OLIVER Buehler, teacher of Eng- 
lish and public speaking at Durham, N.C., High 
School, has been presented a 1967 high school year 
book for “*being a creative source of inspiration and 
dedication to the students at Durham High School.’’ 


WILLIAM M. BURROWS JR. has received an 
M.D. degree from the University of Vermont and 
will be interning at the Oakland Naval Hospital in 
California. Bill is a lieutenant in the Navy Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan C. Ernst (JUDITH DIBBLE) 
have moved to 25344 Shiawassee Circle, Southfield, 
Mich. Alan is a technical representative in auto- 
motive plastics for Uniroyal, Inc., and Judith is an 
adult reference librarian in the Detroit public library 
system. 

KATHRYN JOHNSON and Brian K. Fothergill 
were married Feb. 25 in Portland, Ore. Her brother, 
Roger, ‘60, was an usher, and BARBARA JOSLYN 


attended the wedding. They are living in Seattle, 
Wash., where Kathy is teaching in the Highline 
School District and Kent works as an E.D.P. 


analyst for Tabulating Services. 
JANET GLASGOW is doing graduate work and 
teaching music theory and piano at Kent State. 


GENE J. MARK has received an M.D. degree 
from Harvard after four years in Boston and one 
year doing pathology research in Zurich. During 
1967-68 he will be a medical intern at Stanford 


University Medical Center following which he will 
begin a residency in radiology. 


JIM PAUL, PETER GOUREVITCH, JIM 
THORNBLADE and Jennifer Kosh, °64, were all 
participants in the Harvard Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players’ spring production of ‘‘Yeomen of the 


Guard.”’ This was the third show Jim Paul has 
conducted for the group and the third show in 
which Jeni has sung the female lead. Jim Paul and 
Jeni will both be at Tanglewood studying this sum- 
mer: Jim was invited by Eric Leinsdorf to be a 
conducting fellow and Jeni will participate in Phyllis 
Curtin’s voice seminar. Jeni is the speech therapist 
at Newton (Mass.) High School. Peter, a teaching 
fellow in political science at Harvard working for 
his Ph.D., is a tutor in Adams House. Jim Thorn- 
blade will leave Harvard in September for a position 
on the faculty of the University of Syracuse. 

Rev. and Mrs. ROGER ROBBENNOLT, t, minis- 
ters of religious education at First Church in Ober- 
lin, have adopted a daughter, Nicola, born March 1. 
They have another daughter, Evelyn, 414. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILFRED ROBERTS (Nancy Mei- 
sel, “61) are the parents of a son, Michael Austin, 
born March 25. Their other son, Timothy, is 2. 

In March BRIAN L. WALTON, cellist and 
faculty member at Southern Colorado State College 
in Pueblo, made a concert tour of Mexico sponsored 
by Conciertas de Mexico, a cultural organization 
within the government. 
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Mr. and Mrs. JOEL H. ANDERSON (CAROL 
BAGGOT) are living in Bloomington, Ind., where 
Joel is working towards a Ph.D. in math at Indiana 
University. Carol is a speech therapist and clinical 
supervisor of the outpatient aphasia program at the 
university speech, language and hearing clinics, and 
also taking graduate courses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Carlson (CYNTHIA TIM- 
BROOK) left Caen, France, in June to return to 
the United States. They will both be working on 
their doctorates in history of art at Yale. 

BARBARA R. FAHS and NICHOLAS E:. 
CHARLES were married March 20 in Tokyo, Japan. 
They are living in Los Angeles. 

CAREN DEE GOODIN, who received her bache- 
lor of music degree from Indiana University, is doing 
graduate work in piano at Butler University and 
teaching privately. 

ELIZABETH D. Lent and Gilbert Levin were 
married May 7 in Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
He is an assistant professor of psychiatry and direc- 
tor of consultation and education service of the 
Sound View Throgg’s Neck Community Mental 
Health Center of Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine. She is a computer programmer for IBM. 

ROBERT E, LOVE is a graduate student and re- 
search assistant at Ohio State. 

A two-year grant has been awarded to DAVID 
M. MAHIN for study in economics and Japanese at 
the East-West Center in Honolulu, Hawaii. Dave 
flew to Honolulu on June 14. 

BRENDA MAURICE of the faculty of West Vir- 
winia State College music department, will spend 10 
months in Cologne, Germany, on a Fulbright grant 
studying with Michael Schneider at the Hochschule 
fur Musik. 

LINDA L. POOLE has received an M.A. in Eng: 
lish literature from Emory University. In the fall 
she will be assistant professor of English at Radford 
College in Virginia. This summer she will teach 
swimming and act as pool hostess at the Cherokee 
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Town and Country Club in Atlanta, Ga. Her ad- 
dress there is 99 Copeland Rd., Apt. E-10. 
PORTER REMINGTON has completed work for 


her master of music degree at Converse College and 
plans to be living in New York City in the fall. 

SANDRA R. ROBERTS and Read H. Roberts 
were married Aug. 27, 1966, in Litchfield, Conn. 
They are living in Highland Park, N. J. Sandra, 
who received her M.A. from Penn State last June, 
is teaching French and Spanish at the Wardlaw 
Country Day School in Plainfield. Her husband, a 
i960 Penn State grad who spent four years as an 
officer in the Navy, is a systems analyst with John- 
son and Johnson Pharmaceuticals in New Brunswick. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD SHIREY are the par- 
ents of a son, Stephen Kenneth, born Sept. 22, 
1966. They are living in Akron, Ohio. 

The M.M. degree from Michigan State University 
(in composition) was awarded in December 1966 to 
GREG A. STEINKE. He is studying at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa for a Ph.D. in composition, but will 
be instructor in oboe and theory next year at the 
University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho. 

CHARLES W. TIMBRELL JR., a teaching fellow 
at the University of Michigan School of Music, has 
been awarded a Lockwood Scholarship for outstand- 
ing ability in piano. 

CAROLE WALKER has 
of admissions at Kirkland College, new coordinate 
women’s college associated with Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., which is now being organized. 

JANET WALKER has received a Fulbright grant 
for the coming year and will study voice at the 
Academy of Music in Vienna. This past year she 
has been doing graduate work at the New England 
Conservatory. 

A recent issue of the Seattle Times carried a fea- 
ture story on “How Seattle Lives,’’ which described 
the apartment of STEVE WILEN, who is working 
on a complete book of early Seattle architecture. 
Steve is connected with the work-release unit in the 
King County sheriff's office. 


1965 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ardizzone (WENDY 
WEBSTER) are the parents of a daughter, Heidi 
Lynn, born March 27 in Somerville, Mass. Rich 
works as trainee coordinator at the Boston Voca- 
tional Adjustment Center, is working part time on 
his bachelor of music degree at Boston University 
and plays with a small dance band. Wendy has a 


been appointed director 


job in the fall as music consultant at the Eliot- 
Pearson Children’s School, a laboratory nursery 
school and kindergarten, and will be working on 


her master of education degree at Tufts University. 

DONNA M. BEIK has been awarded a Kent 
Graduate Fellowship by the Danforth Foundation. 
Since she will be an instructor in the religion de- 
partment at Oberlin for the 1967-68 academic year, 
the Kent Fellowship has been deferred until 1968-69, 
when she will resume her study at Harvard. 

LAWRENCE BRILLSON has completed the M.A. 
degree at the University of California, Riverside, 
and has been awarded a three-year NDEA Title IV 
fellowship for study for his Ph.D. in musicology at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

ROGER W. CRAMER, t, is taking charge of a 
new Methodist Church camp in June and will be 
pastor of the Eau Claire (Pa.) Methodist Church. 

GEORGIA A. FERGUSON, MAT, will be an 
instructor in German at Onondaga Community Col- 
lege, Syracuse, N. Y., next year. 

VANCE E. FRANK, t, has moved to Park St., 
West Paris, Maine, to assume the pastorate of the 
Universalist churches of West Paris and Rumford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shepard Kantor (CAROL MAASS) 
in September are moving to Baltimore, Md., where 
he will continue his medical studies at Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine. 

DONALD MEULENBERG, who received an M.A. 
from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
taught college economics last summer and spent 714 
months in the Army Reserve program. He is now 
a management intern with AID and lives in Arling- 
ton, Va. 

ROBERT E. SCOTT, junior in Marshall-Wythe 
School. of Law, has been named new editor of Wil- 
liam €& Mary Law Review for 1967-68, an honorary 
award. This past year he served as current decisions 
editor. He is a holder of a W.A.R. Goodwin Scholar- 
ship for superior law students and a member of local 
chapter of Phi Alpha Delta legal fraternity. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN F. WALKER (JOAN Mc- 
KINNELL) are living in Wellesley, Mass. After re- 
ceiving his M.B.A. from Harvard Business School 
this month John began work for the accounting firm 
A Lybrand, Rose Bros. & Montgomery in Boston. 
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RICHARD E. CAVES, ‘53, professor of econom- 
ics at Harvard, has received the Henderson 
Memorial Prize of the Harvard Law School for 
his book “Air Transport and Its Regulators,’ 
published by Harvard University Press. The 
$1,500 prize and plaque is awarded every 
five years to an “author of a critical and con- 
structive written work of outstanding excellence 
dealing with administrative law or other legal 
problems affecting government.” Caves joined 
ihe Harvard faculty in 1962. 


1966 
ALAN 


Carnegie 
pianist 


BALTER presented a clarinet recital in 
Recital Hall in New York April 7 with 
Scott Schillin, °68, and _ violinist Linda 
Cerone, wife of Conservatory assistant professor of 
violin David Cerone. Alan has been principal clari- 
netist with the Akron Symphony and will be first 
clarinetist with the Atlanta Symphony under the 
orchestra's new conductor, Robert Shaw, this coming 
season. Alan recently received a $1,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Mr. Darrel L. Barnes (SHERYL McMANUS 
BARNES) is teaching privately and was solo pianist 
in the spring concert of The Media Community Sym- 
phony in Upper Providence, Pa. She and daughter, 
Lisa, are presently awaiting Darrel’s return from a 
six-week tour of Japan and the West Coast with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


MARGARET LAMBERTI and Geoffrey Guss were 
married June 10 and are living in Eugene, Ore. 

Rev. M. MICHAEL MORSE, ¢, pastor of the 
Penfield (Ohio) United Church of Christ, will as- 
sume a double ministry beginning in August when 
he will serve as pastor of the East Oberlin Com- 
munity Church and the Oberlin First Baptist Church. 
He and his wife (CAROLYN ERBES MORSE) and 
two children, Charles, 5, and Michele, 3, will live 
in the Baptist parsonage at 76 N. Pleasant St. 

Mrs. Harold (MARIE) NOLF, t, will be teaching 
a course in child development for the home economics 
department at Akron University day college later 
this year. 

RICHARD A. SHAFER and his wife, Diane, are 
living in Rochester, N. Y., where he is a production 
worker with Alliance Tool and Die. 

DAVID SOCOLOFSKY, a 
Washington State University, was in Sacred Heart 
Hospital in Spokane for several weeks recuperating 
from injuries received in a serious automobile acci- 
dent this spring. 

WILLIAM SOUTHWORTH, MAT, is director of 
the Peace Corps training program for Cameroun, 
West Africa, for the summer of 1967. After a two- 
week trip to West Africa in June, he will supervise 
the training program at three locations — one month 
each at Dartmouth College, Boston University, and 
Quebec Province, Canada. In September he will re- 
turn to the University of Chicago to continue his 
study in the education of the culturally disadvantaged. 
For 1967-68 he will hold an NDEA Title IV Fel- 
lowship. 

DAVID B. SPANIER and Sheryl Stern, a 1967 
Hunter College graduate, were married June 4. They 
are living in New York City while Dave attends 
Columbia Law School. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT E. THOMAS, t¢t, are 
parents of a son, Christopher Agape, born April 13 
in Cleveland. 


BARBARA WIGHTMAN has a graduate assistant- 


graduate student at 


ship in the Achievement Center for Children at 
Purdue. 
Army Pfc. WILLIAM WINN tied the Ft. Dix 


post record in scores on tests at the close of basic 
training. He entered the Army last November, was 
sent to Korea in March and is now taking a course 
in international political relations in Far Eastern ex- 
tension classes of the University of Maryland. 
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Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT H. HEINBAUGH, t, 
have moved back to Ohio. Bob, who received his 
B.D. degree in Oberlin in June and was ordained 
in Painesville, Ohio, June 18, has accepted a call to 
the North Bristol Christian Church north of Warren, 


1968 

DENNIS KISOR, Bowling Green State University 
senior, has accepted a teaching position at the Mani- 
tou-Wabing Fine Arts Summer Camp in Canada. 


>> 


Oberlinians Do “Soldat” 


Four Oberlin alumni 


participated in a 


production of Stravinsky’s 


“L’Histoire du Soldat” performed in May at the auditorium of the Lincoln 
Center Library of Performing Arts and at Rockefeller University, both in 
New York City. Director of the production was Jan Moerel, °60; Paul 
Marantz, °60, designed the lighting, sets and costumes; Jane Sparkes, °*59, 
Musante was choreographer and dancer/actress in the role of the princess: 
and Tony Musante, 58, was actor/dancer in the role of the devil. A fifth 
participant in the program was Marsha Heller, “61, Marantz, who played 
the oboe in a Beethoven octet presented as part of the Wind Ensemble 


Workshop concert. 


Currently Tony Musante is playing a lead role in the filming of “The 
Incident,” an independently-produced feature film directed by Larry 


Peerce, who directed “One Potato, Two Potato. 


The movie is an expan 


sion of a television script, “Ride with Terror,” which was on the DuPont 
Show of the week in November 1963. Tony plays the role of Joe Ferrone 
which he created on the television version. 


‘Staff 


KING — Miss Charlotte King, assistant in the 
‘Oberlin College library from 1928 to 1943, died 
May 20 in Ashtabula, Ohio, where she had lived 


for the past 15 years. She was 86 years old. Miss 
King was house director at Allencroft from 1924 to 
1928 and at Pillory, 187 N. Professor, from 1941 
to 1943. 


MONTGOMERY — Robert N. Montgomery, presi- 
dent emeritus of Muskingum College, died April 22 
in New York City following a series of operations. 
He was 66 years old. A _ native of Xenia, Ohio, 
Mr. Montgomery served one year as YMCA secre- 
tary at Oberlin and attended the Graduate School 
of Theology during the 1921-22 academic year. In 
1925 he married Ruth Kelley, °22. He succeeded 
his father as president of Muskingum in 1932 and 
at that time was the youngest man to become a col- 
lege president. He retired from Muskingum in 1962 
and served as the college's first chancellor until 
1965. Mr. Montgomery leaves his wife and a daugh- 
ter, Mary T. M. Brunner. 


Faculty 

CURTIS — Miss Lera B. Curtis, emeritus professor 
of physical education, died suddenly in Miami, Fla., 
May 17. 

Miss Curtis taught in the department of physical 
education for women from 1935 until her retirement 
in 1954, and succeeded the late Miss Gertrude B. 
Moulton as head of the department in 1945. Her 
home at the time of her death was in Coral Park 
Estates, Miami. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty, Miss Curtis 
taught in rural and grade schools in Michigan and 
was editor of the Michigan Journal of Physical Edu- 
cation. She also edited a number of special bulletins 
for the Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
on different types of physical education and health 
work. 

Born in Erdmore, Mich., Sept. 9, 1888, Miss 
Curtis was graduated from Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege, held a master’s degree from Columbia Teachers 
College and a Ph.D. from New York University. 


She was for two years director of teacher education 
at NYU. 


1907 


HEALD — Edward T. Heald, prominent Ohio his- 
torian and president of the Class of 1907, died 
June 1 in the House of Loreto Retirement Home, 
Canton, Ohio. Born Sept. 20, 1885, in Portland, 
Ore., Mr. Heald was a YMCA secretary in Illinois, 
Colorado, Kansas, Ohio and Iowa after his gradua- 
tion from Oberlin. In 1916 he became an_ inter- 
national YMCA secretary and was sent to Russia to 
assume charge of war prisoner work. During World 
War-I he served the YMCA in Russia and Siberia. 
For his service in that region, the Czechoslovakian 
government awarded him a War Cross. 

Upon his return to the United States after the 
war, Mr. Heald was general secretary of the YMCA 
in Troy, N. Y., for eight years. He moved to Can- 
ton, Ohio, to become secretary from 1929 to 1945. 
After retiring he devoted his time to the Stark Coun- 
ty Historical Society, of which he was secretary- 
treasurer from 1946 to 1954. 

He played a prominent role in the planning of 
the Historical Center, which opened in 1963 with 
Mr. Heald as director. Later he asked to be trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant director so he could 
give more time to his writing. He was the author of 
“The Stark County Story,’ a six-volume comprehen- 
sive history of the county; ‘‘A Brief History of Stark 
County;’* ‘‘The William McKinley Story’’ and 
“Condensed Biography of William McKinley.** Mr. 
Heald recently finished work on a two-volume biog- 
raphy of McKinley, which will be published next 
vear. 

Mr. Heald was a recipient of the Canton Chamber 
of Commerce's annual Award of Appreciation, Citi- 
ven of the Year Award of Canton Sertoma Breakfast 
Club, Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioanna Library 
Award, a life membership in the Ohio Historical 
Society and many other honors and citations. He 
leaves two sons, Charles W., 53, and Nick Gregory. 
His wife, Emily Ainsworth, ‘07, whom he married 
in 1910, died March 11. 


1908 


WATERS — F. Howard (Bud) Waters, prominent 
varsity athlete in his college days and retired cus- 
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todian of the College, died April 19 in Montclair, 
Calif. He had moved to California in 1959 follow- 
ing his retirement in 1953. Born June 1, 1884, in 
Geneva, Ohio, Mr. Waters was well known as a 
student at Oberlin, playing varsity football for four 
years, two of them as team captain; he was on the 
baseball team four years and on the basketball team 
two years. 

Following graduation he became a high school coach 
in the Midwest. His Algona, lowa, basketball team 
was unbeaten; in Ft. Collins, Colo., his track squad 
won a state title; the Ft. Dodge, Iowa, basketball 
team was state champion; and he had winning teams 
in Mason City, Iowa, and Minot, N. D. Mr. Waters 
left coaching in 1922 after the death of his wife, 
Bessie Fuller, whom he married in 1913, and _ his 
infant daughter. While working in the steel mills 
in Buffalo, N. Y., he was injured in an accident, 
nearly losing his leg. He returned to Oberlin in 
1932 and was janitor in the physics building until 
his retirement. In 1939 he married Nell Wilkinson, 
who died in 1958. Mr. Waters leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Dorothy Daniel and Mrs. Virginia Foster; two 
grandchildren; two great-grandchildren; and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Edith Sly of Lorain, Ohio, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Blanchard. 


1909 


BAILEY — Mrs. Clyde A. Bailey (Florence Met- 
calf) died of leukemia May 2 in Manhasset, N. Y., 
where she was visiting her son. Mrs. Bailey was 
born in Ashtabula, Ohio, April 17, 1887. She taught 
school for two years in Kingsville, Ohio, before her 
marriage in 1911. Her husband died in 1950. Mrs. 
Bailey served 37 years as a member of the Ashta- 
bula library board; was a 50-year member of the 
Fortnightly Club, which made her an honorary mem- 
ber in 1965; and was a member of the Ashtabula 
First Congregational Church and a former president 
of the Women's Fellowship. She leaves her son, 
Allen, °36; three grandchildren, including Mrs. David 
(Linda) Grotke, °64, and Nancy Bailey, 1963-65: 
and one great-grandchild. 


1910 

BOARDMAN — Leland J. Boardman, retired uni- 
versity professor, died April 16 in DeLand, Fla., 
where he was spending the winter with friends. Mr. 
Boardman was born in Cold Spring, N. Y., May 15, 
1884. After graduating from Oberlin he became a 
graduate assistant at the University of Nebraska and 
later taught physics at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. Y., Cornell University, Hough- 
ton College and Eastern University. During World 
War II he did research at the applied physics lab- 
oratory at Johns Hopkins. In 1946 he joined the 
physics staff in the optic division of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in Washington. He retired in 
1961 and moved to Little Valley, N. Y. Mr. Board- 
man leaves his wife, Maggie Waite, whom he mar- 
ried in 1912; and a son, Royce L. 


LEFFLER — Miss Mabel L. Leffler, a retired piano 
teacher, died May 19 at First Community Village in 
Columbus, Ohio. Born June 17, 1887, in Marion, 
Ohio, Miss Leffler taught piano at Michigan State, 
Ohio University, Kansas State College and Kansas 
State University. She was head of the piano depart- 
ment at the College of Emporia, Kansas. Miss Leff- 
ly was a member of Columbus First Congregational 

urch, Mu Phi music honorary and the Woman's 
Music Club of Columbus. She leaves two sisters, 
Mrs. Clara Walker, ‘10, and Mrs. Ruth V. Paul, °24. 


1912 

MURSELL—Mrs. James L. Mursell (Alice E. May) 
died following a cerebral hemorrhage April 12 in 
North Conway, N.H. She was 77 years old. A 
native of Oberlin, Mrs. Mursell was a school teacher 
in West Richfield and Gambier, Ohio. She returned 
to Oberlin for a master’s degree in 1917 and then 


did social work in New York City. In 1919 she was 
married to Mr. Mursell, who was for many years 
head of the Columbia Teachers College School Music 
Department. He died in 1963. She leaves a daugh- 
ter, Jean Norris, and a granddaughter. 


Neal Fs) 


BURNETT — Mrs. Harry J. Burnett (Marjorie 
Manlove) died of heart failure in 1956 in Cleveland. 
Born in Cleveland Oct. 19, 1893, Mrs. Burnett was 
a physical training director in schools in Clinton, 
Iowa, Minneapolis, Cleveland and Akron. In 1920 
she was married to Mr. Burnett, who died in 1962. 
She leaves two sons, Joel and Walter. 


YOUNG-HUNTER — Mrs. John Young-Hunter (Eva 
R. Schroeer) died April 21 in Albuquerque, N. M. 
Born Jan. 11, 1888, in Buffalo, Mrs. Young-Hunter 
moved to Taos, N. M., in 1919 to work as a eecre- 
tary. In 1921 she was married to Mr. Young-Hunter, 
Scottish artist and son of sea painter Colin Hunter. 
Mr. Young-Hunter, who died in 1955, painted the 
famous “‘Old Santa Fe Trail’’ and many portraits, 
including the one of Henry Churchill King which 
hangs in the College administration building. Last 
October Mrs. Young-Hunter was a guest of honor 
at ceremonies at Westminster College for the corner- 
stone placing of the Winston Churchill Memorial and 
Library in the U. S. at Fulton, Mo., where Churchill 
gave his historic Iron Curtain address. Mrs. Young- 
Hunter had made a gift of her husband's portrait of 
Churchill to the memorial and library. She leaves 
a step-daughter, Mrs. Edward Kuster. 


bay, 


SHOWALTER — Benjamin R. Showalter, emeritus 
professor of psychology and elementary education at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn, died Feb. 
13. Born April 20, 1885, in Convoy, Ohio, Mr. 
Showalter began his career in public school teaching 
first in Iowa and then in Dayton, Ohio. From 1918 
to 1923 he was superintendent of schools in Berlin, 
Conn. He received a master’s degree and a Ph.D. 
from Columbia and in 1925 joined the faculty of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. After his retirement 
in 1957, he was a lecturer in psychology and edu- 
cation at Athens College, Ga. Mr. Showalter was a 
lecturer, an author and editor of public school text- 
books and wrote numerous articles for educational 
journals. He was active in many civic and educa- 
tional organizations in Auburn and served on the 
board of trustees of Southern Union College. He 
leaves his wife, Florence M. Slaght, ‘17, whom he 
married in 1909, and a daughter. 


1918 


KINDELL — Nolan M. Kindell, retired rear ad- 
miral of the U.S. Navy, died Aug. 26, 1966, in 
Cedarville, Mich. Born Dec. 8, 1895, in Bradford, 
Ohio, he entered the Navy in 1917 and after World 
War I returned to Oberlin to finish his studies. He 
became a Navy officer in 1920 and served until his 
retirement in 1948. In 1929 he received an MSS. 
degree in aeronautics from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During World War II he was com- 
manding officer of the air station at Kaneoha, Ha- 
waii, and carrier commander of the U.SS. Indepen- 
dence. Following his retirement, Admiral Kindell 
served as head of the physics department of Olivet 
College in Michigan from 1954 to 1962. He leaves 
his wife, Elsie Koehler, °16k, whom he married in 
1918, and two sons, William H. and John. Another 
son, George, died in 1947. 


1920 


BRYANT — Miss Julia C. Bryant, retired public 
school teacher and founder-director of the Durham 
(Conn.) Cooperative Nursery and Kindergarten 
School, was found murdered May 21 in her home in 
Durham. She was 73 years old. A native of Co- 
hasset, Mass., Miss Bryant was a 1917 graduate of 
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Vassar and received her bachelor of music degree 
from the Oberlin Conservatory. In 1924 she re- 
ceived an M.A. from Radcliffe and in 1932 a master 
of education degree from Winnetka Teachers College. 
Miss Bryant taught at Denison and in New York 
City and became supervisor of music in the Concord, 
Mass., public schools. After teaching in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Jersey, she moved to 
Durham over 20 years ago. She was active in civic 
affairs of the community and raised 10 foster children 
in her home. She leaves three sisters, Mrs. Feffen- 
den Blanchard, Elizabeth Bryant and Gladys Bryant. 


192] 


LIU — Word has been received of the death of 
W. Yu-wan Liu, ambassador from Nationalist China 
to Thailand, on June 7, 1966, in Bangkok. Mr. Liu 
was born Dec. 24, 1896, in Ichang, China. After 
graduating from Oberlin he continued his studies at 
the University of Wisconsin, receiving an M.A. there 
in 1922. From 1926 to 1928 he was a YMCA sec- 
retary in China, later taught in a government insti- 
tute and was executive secretary of the China Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. In 1946 Mr. Liu became 
consul general in Seoul, Korea, and two years later 
was with the United Nations Commission to the 
U.N. He became ambassador from Nationalist China 
to Cuba in 1957, then ambassador to Korea in 
1961. Mr. Liu went to Bangkok as ambassador to 
Thailand in 1964. He leaves his wife, Chi-Mung 
Lee, whom he married in 1930; and four daughters, 
Nien-Si, Nien-Ling, Nien-Chang, and Mrs. Hsuyang 
Tai (Nien-Lung Liu, *$8). 


1927 


EFFRON — Michael (Meyer) P. Effron, former 
educator and principal in the Cleveland school sys- 
tem, died of a heart ailment May 6 in Los Angeles. 
He was 60 years old. A native of Cleveland, Mr. 
Effron received a master’s degree from Oberlin in 
1930 and a Ph.D. degree in education from Western 
Reserve in 1948. He started his career in Cleveland 
schools as a teacher in West Technical High School 
in 1930. In 1941 he was named head of the math 
department of James Ford Rhodes High School and 
later became assistant principal. After five years as 
principal of Kennard Junior High and three years 
as principal of East Tech, he became principal of 
John Adams High School in 1959. In 1965 he moved 
to California to become professor of education at 
San Diego State College, specializing in teacher 
training. Mr. Effron was a past president of the 
Cleveland Secondary School Principals and the Cleve- 
land Mathematics Club. He leaves his second wife, 
S. Charlotte Spitzer, whom he married in 1962, and 
a daughter, Barbara. His first wife was Margaret 
A per, whom he married in 1933. 


1928 


HOMEGARDNER — Miss Helen M. Homegardner, 
retired Sandusky, Ohio, school teacher, died April 14 
n Sandusky, where she was born March 7, 1908. 
After leaving Oberlin, Miss Homegardner did gradu- 
ate work at the University of Wisconsin and at 
Bowling Green State University. She began teaching 
in Sandusky in 1928 as girls’ physical education di- 
rector in the junior high school. Miss Homegardner 
retired in 1964. She was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church and the Sandusky College Club. 
She leaves several cousins, including Mrs. Beatrice 
Peiz Mayer, “21. 


VER NOOY — Word has been received of the 
death of Charles G. Ver Nooy of Bay Village, Ohio. 
Mr. Ver Nooy was born Sept. 28, 1905, in Ellen- 
ville, N.Y. In 1928 he married Constance Jaeger, 
‘27. They had a son, John Scott, ‘52. Mr. Ver 
Nooy was employed at Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and 


later was an insurance adjuster. In recent years he 
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of Canada 


was assistant to the 
Steamship Lines. 


general manager 


193] 


ABELE — Rey. Ralph C. Abele, t, ecumenical min- 
ister of social concerns for the Metropolitan Church 
Federation of St. Louis, Mo., and former pastor of 
Holy Ghost United Church of Christ in St. Louis, 
died April 23 while speaking at a recognition service 
for Rev. Vincent Bucher, *32 t, at Shannondale Com- 
munity Church and Center in Gladden, Mo. The 
Rev, Mr. Bucher, pastor, was moving to Pennsyl- 
vania after 33 years service. Mr. Abele had been 
under treatment for a heart ailment. 

Born Aug. 4, 1898, in Canton, Ohio, Mr. Abele 
received the B.A. degree from Elmhurst College in 
1922, a B.D. from Eden Theological Seminary and 
an M.A. from the University of Missouri, He 
served as pastor of Holy Ghost Church from 1931 
to 1964. He received an honorary degree from Eden 
Theological Seminary in 1950, received the race re- 
lations award from the Urban League of St. Louis 
in 1954 and in 1964 the B'nai B’rith Award for his 
work as president of the conference on religion and 
race. Mr. Abele leaves his second wife, Frieda K. 
Deuschle, whom he married in 1964; two sons, Ralph 
and George; a daughter, Mrs. Kathryn Joellenbeck; 
and four grandchildren. Mr. Abele’s first wife, Mary 
F. Thornton, died in 1962. 


1932 


SMITH — Paul G. Smith, violinist and instrumental 
music teacher in the Moline, Ill., public schools until 
1966, died May 12 in Moline. Mr. Smith was to 
have been on the staff for the Suzuki Workshop for 
string teachers at the Conservatory this summer. 
Born in Titusville, Pa., Feb. 16, 1905, he first 
taught music in schools in Rockdale and Waterford, 
Pa. After receiving a master’s degree from the State 
University of Iowa in 1942., he was band instructor 
in Longview, IIl., and then went to Moline in 1947. 
Mr. Smith leaves his wife, Mary E. Williams, whom 
he married in 1936; a daughter, Mrs. Amalie Calla- 
han; a son, George L.; a sister, Clara, and a brother, 
J. Coleman. 


1938 


NICHOLS — Rev. Oscar L. Nichols, t, pastor of 
Niellsville and Granton Methodist churches in Wis- 
consin, died Jan. 16 in Marshfield, Wis. Eight days 
prior to his death he had collapsed at the pulpit of 
the Niellsville church while conducting Sunday morn- 
ing services. He was 60 years old. A native of 
Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Nichols did his undergraduate 
work at Colorado State College. He served as minis- 
ter of Congregational churches in Ohio from 1938 to 
1950, then held pastorates in Colorado, Kansas and 
Wisconsin before moving to Niellsville in 1964. He 
was a past president of the Central Ohio Ministerial 
Club and a moderator of the Central Ohio Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches. Mr. Nichols leaves 
his wife, Arveda R. Miller, whom he married in 
1938; two sons, Barry L. and Paul L; and a brother, 
Dr. Dean Nichols, °22. 


MIRKIL — Hazelton Mirkil III, Dartmouth College 
mathematics professor, missing from his Lyme, N. H., 
home since March 12, was found dead from a self- 
inflicted gunshot wound in a wooded area of Han- 
over, N. H., on May 18. Professor Mirkil was on 
a years leave of absence from Dartmouth for the 
1966-67 academic year, and had been at the North- 
ampton Veterans Hospital. Born Oct. 14, 1922 in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Mirkil served in the Army 
for three vears during World War II. He received 
a masters degree and a Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago. He joined the Dartmouth faculty in 
1954. With professors John Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell 
and G. L. Thompson, he was the author of a text- 
book, ‘‘Finite Mathematical Structures." Mr, Mirkil 
leaves his wife, Presocia Raney, °46. 


1958 


NORD — Walter G. Nord, prominent Ohio indus- 
trialist and philanthropist who received an honorary 
degree from Oberlin in 1958, died May 16 in Ober- 
lin after suffering a cerebral hemorrhage. Chair- 
man of the board of Nordson Corp. in Amherst, he 
was president of the Ohio Mental Health Association 
and was named Ohio small businessman of the year 
in 1965. Mr. Nord was active in many church, 
civic, educational and philanthropic organizations in 
Oberlin and the state. Born in Denmark, Ohio, 


Jan. 31, 1884, he received his bachelor's degree from 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve University in 
1908 and a B.S. from Case the following year. After 
working in industry, he organized his own company, 
U.S. Automatic Corp., in 1935 was elected president. 

In recognition of Mr. Nord’s activities in pro- 
moting cultural relations between the U.S. and Swe- 
den, in 1951 he was decorated Knight of the Order 
of Vasa by King Gustaf VI Adolph of Sweden and 
was also decorated Commander of the Royal Order 
of Vasa. The Oberlin Community Center, which 
provides office space for the Oberlin Historical and 
Improvement Organization of which Mr. Nord was 
director and president, and for other local organi- 
zations, is the gift of the Nord family. In addition 
to Oberlin, Upsala College and Wilberforce Univer- 
sity awarded Mr. Nord honorary degrees. He was 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.”’ 

Mr. Nord leaves his wife, Virginia Grieve, whom 
he married in 1913; two sons, Evan and Eric, both 
of Oberlin; a brother, Frank; and 11 grandchildren. 


Deaths Reported 


PORTER — Mrs. Justin E. Porter (Virginia G. 
Meredith, 1896-97, Crawford, Neb. 

HAAS — Mrs. Glyndon R. Haas (Ethel M. Her- 
bert), 1901, Memphis, Tenn., March 8. 

PALM — Mrs. James A. Palm (Della Cleland), 
1900-01 ac., May 10 in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

WILLIAMS — Mrs. John S. Williams (Myrtle 
E. Dungan), 1902-03 ac., San Anselmo, Calif. 

COLE — Park D. Cole, 1903-07. 

CASE — Mrs. Roy N. Case (Mabel C. Frazier), 
1904-05, Dec. 15, 1964, in Medina, Ohio. 

CURTISS — Mrs. Ray B. Curtiss (Effie Gray), 
1905-06, Visalia, Calif. 

KELLOGG — Mrs. Theodore Kellogg (Nettie Rit- 
zenthaler), 1905-06, Guthrie, Okla., Feb. 22. 

SMITH—Mrs. Arthur G. Smith (Ethelyn Dailey), 
1905-07 ac., Elyria, Ohio, May 11. 

TUFTS — Mrs. Ware J. Tufts (Gertrude Mount), 
1914 k, Tujunga, Calif. 

CARTWRIGHT — Mrs. Zack Cartwright (Carroll 
Atkins), 1912-13 ac., Brevard, N.C., Nov. 30, 1963. 

MELLINGER — Clifton F. Mellinger, 1921-23, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 20. 

GOODKNIGHT — Oran W. Goodknight, 1928, 
Logansport, Ind., May 13. 

GARDNER — James E. Gardner, 


1934, 
mouth, N.H., April 29. 


Ports- 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. Just stick 
this coupon in an envelope and mail 
to our Editorial Offices, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. The 


mailing label showing your old ad- 
dress is helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note to explain it so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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WONDERFUL! Last year 5287 Alumni gave to 


Oberlin. PN yO 
BUT... Why didn’t the other 12 000? 


THEY SAY... “Oberlin has changed. It is no a 
longer interested in the ‘whole man.’ It looks only 
for brains. My money ts going elsewhere.” 


WE BELIEVE ... You ought to support only those 
institutions whose programs reflect your values. 
We hope that quality higher education is one of 
those values and that the swirl of changing needs 
in education will not confuse you about these 
facts regarding Oberlin: 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE? More students work on 
Campus to pay college costs than ever before. 
(Currently the College has assigned 722 board and 
bell jobs; 243 hold jobs through the Co-ops; 
countless students work grading papers, ushering, 
baby-sitting, etc. ‘Learning and labor’ has not 
gone out of style at Oberlin.) 


MORE STUDENTS voluntarily enroll for courses 
in religion than ever before. (This year 1070 
students have enrolled for 14 courses taught by 
a Religion Department faculty of 6.) 


STUDENTS, FACULTY, ADMINISTRATORS Join 
hands in unlimited service projects. (This year, 
for instance, 300 spend afternoons tutoring 
underachievers from the local public schools; 20 
work with girl scouts, 21 with retarded children; 
40 regularly help at the orphan children’s home; 
20 with Headstart, 6 at the Center for Sightless; 
12 visit regularly at local resthomes; 5 at the 
Rehabilitation Center — and this is only a sample 
of the kind of opportunities offered and 

accepted at Oberlin.) 


OBERLIN ISN’T THE SAME as it was 50 years ago. 
But it does offer outstanding education in a rich 
cultural environment and in an atmosphere which 
fosters a concern for the social issues of today. 
5287 alumni are willing to encourage that. 


WE NEED the other 12,000! 


